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Last year, the sprinklers at 587 State Street 
passed inspection with flying colors. 


This year, there is no 587 State 
Street. 

The night of July 19th, after a 
routine servicing of the sprinkler 
system, someone forgot to re-open 
= the main shutoff valve. So when 
: fire broke out, the sprinklers didn’t 
sprinkle — they simply buckled in 
the intense heat. 

The fact is, any fire protection 
system (and sprinklers are still 
the most effective system around) 
is subject to human error. 

We know. Because at ADT, 
we've been in the fire and burglar 
protection business for nearly 100 
years now. Our clients include the 
US. Treasury, the Museum of 
Modern Art and the giants of 
business and industry. Our success 
is based on a simple formula: 
combine the most advanced 
technology with the most single-minded supervision of a client’s property. 

This is why we insist that every job we do be a custom job. Why we 
maintain 132 Central Alarm Stations around the country — responding to 
alarms around the clock. And why we design and sell more kinds of fire and 
burglar detection systems than anyone else in the business. 

Including a sprinkler supervisory system that automatically detects a 
shut valve, and that could have saved 587 State Street. 

Our local office is listed in your Yellow Pages. 

Our main office is ADT, 155 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10013. 

Our business is peace of mind. It’s our only business, so when you get in 


touch you'll get our full attention. Anything 
less would be playing with fire. A OT 


The Security Company 











A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


VERYONE wishes that Watergate had never happened—the press 

very much included. Yet, without smugness, it must be said that 
most of the dramatic and disturbing revelations of the Watergate af- 
fair would never have occurred without energetic digging by the 
press. Some of the more important disclosures, in fact, were made by 
TIME as a result of diligent reporting by correspondents in our 21- 
man Washington bureau. Correspondent David Beckwith, while cov- 
ering the trial of the Watergate Seven, landed the only interview 
granted by confessed Wiretapper E. Howard Hunt. TIME was first to 
reveal Hunt's promise to his fellow defendants that unidentified 
“friends” would pay up to $1,000 a month for their silence while they 
were in prison, that Jeb Stuart Magruder of C_R.P. (the Committee 
for the Re-Election of the President) had been dispensing money 
from a secret campaign fund, and that the money had been rerouted 
through a Mexican lawyer 
TIME was first to reveal that 
the bugging devices planted at 
the Watergate were monitored 
from a motel across the street 
by agents of the C.R-P. 

Last October we disclosed 
that the Justice Department 
had information indicating 
that Donald Segretti had been 
hired by two members of the 
White House staff to subvert 
the Democratic election cam- 
paign. In March, 1973, a story 
in TIME revealed that Presi- 
dential Counsel Charles Col- 
son was listed in White House 
records as Hunt's supervisor, 
and that Hunt's pay vouchers 
for the “caper” had been 
signed in Colson’s office. 

As the scandal broke open late last week, a large part of our Wash- 
ington bureau was mobilized to track down information for this 
week's cover story. Dean Fischer filed on the tense mood in the 
White House; Hays Gorey covered the Justice Department; and Sen- 
ate Correspondent Stanley Cloud reported on the Watergate Com- 
mittee’s continuing investigation of the scandal. Bureau Chief Hugh 
Sidey, meanwhile, returned to his home town of Greenfield, lowa, 
to gauge the mood of some average citizens toward the Watergate 
affair and its implications. 

The Washington files were Teletyped to New York, where As- 
sociate Editor Ed Magnuson wrote the cover story. In the past five 
weeks he has written our cover story on Senator Sam Ervin, who is di- 
recting an investigation of the affair, and our cover on L. Patrick 
Gray's contested nomination as FBI director—two stories spawned 
by the Watergate disclosures. 


Rath P. Devt 
a Ba ae 9 


WALTER BENNETT 
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This may be one answer 
to America’s energy crisis. 


It's called resource recovery, or sav- 
ing what is worth saving from your 
trash and garbage. 

There are hundreds of reclamation 
centers throughout the United States, 
in areas where there are enough all- 
aluminum cans in circulation to make 
them feasible. Also, where solid waste 
recovery plants are either operating 
or being planned, the recovery of 
aluminum is expected to pay much 

of the cost. Used all-aluminum cans 
are worth as much as $200 a ton. 

So resource recovery is possible. 
And the high scrap value of aluminum 


Aluminum: 
Pass it on 


makes it practical. And the tremen- 
dous savings in energy make it even 
more practical. Alcoa has the tech- 
nology to recycle used all-aluminum 
cans with just 5% of the energy it 
takes to make them the first time. 
There's not another beverage pack- 
aging material quite like aluminum. 
Only aluminum has all these things 
going for it: it’s lightweight, chills 
quickly, keeps things fresh, opens 
with a snap, has high scrap value and 
can be recycled repeatedly. 

Alcoa will pay as much as $200 a ton 
to any community reclamation center 


HALCOA 





for all the used aluminum cans they 
can collect. We'll pay it because alu- 
minum is avery practical packaging 
material to recycle. 

Alcoa is doing something to help stop 
the energy drain. We would like to tell 
you more about it. 

Write for our free brochure on energy 
and aluminum. We'll also send you a 
list of America’s aluminum can recla- 
mation centers and information as to 
how one community established its 
center, Aluminum Company of 
America, 818-D Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219. 





The Right To Meat 


Sir / 1 suppose the next thing we will hear 

from the housewife is that every American 

has a right to meat [April 9]. I would like 

to invite some of those housewives to our 

farm this fall to help feed the cows. Five 

percent of the population feeds the rest. 
hat is going to happen if that 5% goes 

on strike? 

EVELYN HARDY 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Sir / The U.S. needs to become accustomed 
to perpetually higher meat prices. With 
America’s growing urbanization and in- 
creasing pressure on the land, there is no 
way that we can continue to allocate the ten 
acres of range land necessary for each head 
of cattle. 

BYRON LUND 

Magna, Utah 


Sir / As an American living abroad, | am 
aghast when I return home to see the 
amount of food thrown away each week by 
average middle-class families in the U.S. 
And if less were spent on so-called junk 
foods (soft drinks, sweets and snacks) it 
seems to me that Americans could be eating 
steak for breakfast. lunch and dinner. Meat 
prices are too high, but Americans are 
spoiled and the rest of the world is 
unsympathetic. 

JOANNE ABDO 

Mexico City 


Sir / You should be aware that if you go to 
a good restaurant, have a steak dinner and 
leave an average tip. the tip is larger than 
the amount the farmer received for produc- 
ing the meat you just ate. 

TOM MAGILL 

Lewis, lowa 


The P.O.W.s’ Choice 


Sir / Instead of courageously choosing pris- 
on or exile when asked to fight an unjust 
war, the tortured P.O.W.s Ape 9] chose 
to bomb civilian populations. Yes, they paid 
for it, but not nearly as harshly as their vic- 
tims did. Let's not make heroes where there 
are none. 

MAUREEN F. CROCKETT 

Saint Albans, W. Va. 


Sir / After reading about the torture of the 
P.O.W.s, all I can say is: God have mercy 
on President Nixon if he sends one dime to 
rebuild North Viet Nam. 

CHARLES E. DAVIS 

Satsuma, Ala. 


Sir / It is bitter medicine to look at return- 
ing P.O.W.s as accomplices of an illegal and 
possibly immoral war: but I imagine the 
Germans felt the same confusion in the late 
1940s, when their —— P.O.W.s, like 
ours, came home in personal victory but na- 
tional defeat. 

DANIEL LOUIS 

Cincinnati 


Have-Nots and the White House 


Sir / Time describes the aura of greed in 
present-day Washington [April 2) but fails 
to explain the cause. The men at the top 
are essentially have-nots, parvenus using 
the White House to further their personal 
ambitions. 

That is why it is preferable to have aris- 
tocrats in high office. Men “to the purple 
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born” have wealth and class before they 
make their first campaign speech and do not 
need a high office to acquire either. 

(MRS.) URSULA KUGELMAN 

New York City 


From a Warning to a Rescue 


Sir / The sentencing process is not totally 
arbitrary as TIME suggests [April 9]. It is 
aided by sentencing institutes, trial judges’ 
colleges, probation and sentencing reports, 
conferences, seminars, discussions with col- 
leagues and, most important, by hard, prac- 
tical experience in the real world. 

A sentence is a combination of things. 
Itisa — a safety measure, a punish- 
ment, a specific for aberrant behavior, and 
often a rescue effort. An effective sentence 
must come from an alert and educated con- 
science. Sentencing is not a process suscep- 
tible to committee action or digital compu- 
tation, as you seem to suggest. 

RON SWEARINGER 

Judge of the Municipal Court 

Alhambra, Calif. 


Opening the Lid 


Sir / Phew! I can breathe again. The “first 
thoughts” about man, from the God-is-dead 
theology to the seemingly inevitable Skin- 
nerian manipulation of man, have almost 
left us in a box with no hope of escape. Per- 
haps your “Second Thoughts” will open the 
lid so that some of us can sneak away from 
the suffocating consensus of modern man, 
Our only alternative is to continue our ob- 
stinate trek toward the utopia of despair and 
apathy because of shortsighted rationalism, 

MICHAEL ARNDT 

Angels Camp. Calif. 


Sir / The suggestion that the determinists’ 
clammy fingers are being pried loose from a 
50-year stranglehold on America’s intellec- 
cual life is stimulating to contemplate. We 
may see the day when the dynamic concept 
that a person must consider himself primar- 
ily responsible for his own development will 
once again become acceptable. 

CY POLAND 

Reno 


Sir / God is the keystone to an understand- 
ing of the universe and man. Take him out. 
and the structure falls into a heap of mean- 
ingless pieces. The universe becomes a 
chance arrangement of atoms, and man be- 
comes an accident, a beast, or a machine, 

But put the keystone back in, and the 
universe Is seen as an orderly, fantastically 
complex system directed by infinite intel- 
y2 pens Science and theology become parts 
of a unified field of knowledge. and human 
existence once again becomes meaningful. 

BEATRICE SHORT NEALL 

Singapore 


Sir / Why are the behavioral scientists hav- 
ing second thoughts? Are they simply fol- 
lowing an “implacable pattern ingrained in 
the human intellect.” or are their thoughts 
more closely related to their changing en- 
vironment than they care to admit? 

ELLEN WRIGHT 

West Newton, Mass 


Seeking a Message 


Sir / Thank you for the coverage of my hy- 
pothesis concerning the possibility of a 
space probe from the star Epsilon Boétis 





[April 9]. It is not claimed that any scien- 
tific evidence exists for the presence of such 
a space probe, nor that my recent paper pub- 
lished by the British Interplanetary Society 
is a work of science. 

Being aware of the distinction between 
evidence and subjective interpretation when 
I drew my first apparent-star map, I would 
hope to have kept it in mind throughout. 
Asl Sgt out in my paper, only a search 
for the hypothetical probe can settle the 

uestions raised by my interpretation—and 
the interpretation has aroused such interest 
that a search is to be undertaken. 

As a very minor point, it is believed 
that if the probe exists, it occupies one of 
the Lagrange or “moon equilateral” points 
in the orbit of our moon. It therefore would 
circle the earth ahead of the moon or be- 
hind it, but would not circle the moon it- 
self, as indicated in your first paragraph. 

D.A. LUNAN 

Troon, Scotland 


“Oil, Power, Violence” 


Sir / 1 found your article on Libya's Col- 
onel Gaddafi and the Arab world [April 2] 
intriguing and at the same time rather 
frightening. 

I sincerely hope that we can develo 
other sources of energy before the Ara 
states make us an offer we cannot refuse. 

JOHN MCDONALD 

Versailles, Ohio 


Sir / 1 can just see it: “Put a camel in your 
tank.” 

THOMAS L. REESE 

Albuquerque 


Sir / It'sa shame that Colonel Gaddafi, who 
has the qualities and quantities to become 
the supreme leader of the Arab world, is 
still living back in the 10th century. 

He has to do a lot of running to 


MOVING? 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
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Were people. Do not fold, spindle, 
Or mutilate. Maybe you see the Blue Cross system 


as some giant bill-paying computer. A bunch of punch 
cards. And checks. What you don't see is our work 
with hospitals and other health care services. 

We work on ways to help control costs. 

We review charges, and the quality of 
the care you get. 

We experiment throughout our system of 
75 Plans to give you the best kinds of coverage. Then 
share what we learn with each other. So when we 
pay a bill for you... you get the most for your money. 


WwW ; t >| EVve } ec e' = tO y=t=% 
good biealth then she maine title Blue Cross 








We're trying totake 
the smoke out 
of smokestacks. 


Because of America’s phenome- 
nal growth in industry and trans- 
portation in recent years, air 
pollution has become a problem 
everybody's problem 


And everybody is trying to help 
solve it — including all of us in the 
electric light and power companies 
So wherever feasible, we're trying 
to turn smokestacks into non- 
smokers. It's not easy — in large 
part because of what's happening 
to the world’s supply of fuels 


Today about 23% of America’s 
electric power is generated by 
natural gas. Natural gas produces 
few emissions when burned, but 
reserves are limited. It will neces- 
sarily play a smaller and smaller 
role in power generation 


Oil accounts for about 14% of 
electric power generation, and it is 
in similarly short supply 


Coal generates about 44% of the 
nation’s power. Coal will remain a 
major fuel in power generation for 
many decades. So we are trying to 
make coal —as well as other fuels 

as clean-burning as possible in 
power plants where it is used 


We are installing fillers and pre 
cipitators to remove solid particles 
from the emissions from our 
smokestacks. We are using fuels 
with a low sulfur content where 
feasible. We are testing and plan- 


>> 
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ning for the installation of sulfur 
dioxide removal devices as 
research and development make 
such equipment available and 
practical to use. We are building 
higher stacks which appreciably 
reduce ground-level concentra 
tions of pollutants 


We and others are also attempt 
ing to convert solid coal into 
cleaner-burning liquid or gaseous 
forms 


The search and the work goes 
on. Meanwhile we must build in 
the best ways we know how today 

find even better ways to gener 
ate electricity tomorrow 





All of this building and research 
requires larger investments than 
have ever been needed before 
We must earn enough to attract 
billions of dollars in new money 
from investors. At the same time, 
virtually all the costs of providing 
you with electricity keep rising 


This combination of circum 
stances inevitably means 
increases in electric rates. We 
ask for vour understanding of 
this inescapable fact 


The people at your Investor-Owned 
Electric Light and Power Companies 


For names of spooning Companies, write to Power Compomes. 
1345 Avenue of the Amerces New York New York 10019 








The Special Edition Chrysler Newport. 
A distinction more people can afford. 


From the beginning, 
has been an automobile that reflected a 
distinctive way of life. It’s the kind of 
automobile that became associated with 
the America’s Cup at Newport, and the 
Master’s Tournament at Augusta. It’s the 


a Chrysler 


kind of automobile that became an Ameri- 


can classic 
The Chrysler Town & Country. 








And today, with the Special Edi- 
tion Newport shown here, Chrysler has 
a distinction more people can 


become 
afford 


This Newport offers the things com- 


mon to all Chryslers. Torsion-Quiet Ride 
for smoothness and sure, easy handling 
It has a sound isolation system for 


quietness. And a standard Electronic Igni- 


tion System for improved starting and 
lessened maintenance costs 

And of course, it offers the room 
that Chrysler has long been famous for 


It also offers distinctive appoint- 


ments available on no other Chrysler 


Among them a deep-grained viny! 


roof, a special interior inspired by colors 


drawn from the southwestern desert, and 
Navajo copper exterior 





See this Special Edition Chrysler 
Newport at your Chrysler-Plymouth 


CHRYSLER 


Chrysler Newport 


Extra care in engineering...it makes a difference. 


dealer today 
It's a distinction you 





can't afford to miss 


CHRYSLER 


MOTORS CORPORATION 





You're looking at the future 
| of color television. 


And avery untroubled future itis. 





NASA Photo* 


You're looking at the brand-new JCPenney solid-state Color TV. 
And that’s just about all you’ve got to do with it, too; relax, and look 
at it. Because we built in every new idea we could think of to make your 
color viewing less trouble. We built in 100% solid-state modular circuitry 
which is designed to keep repairs to a minimum. 

Then there’s our new improved Chroma-Loc;" a sophisticated 
color-control system that helps give you good balanced color and tint at 
all times. The Contrast Control, Fine Tuning and Color Purifier circuits 
are all automatic, too. 

Our Chroma-Brite* black matrix picture tube gives clear, 
stunningly brilliant color in 

Our 5 plug-in both our 17” and 19" models 
modular circuits. (screens measured diagonally). 

We even made it easier on you when you 
turn on the set. You get sound and picture in seconds. 
We call it our Quick-Pic fast warm-up. 

Now what good is all this if something should 





: gt : 3 Our Chroma-Loc corrects a sourpuss 
go wrong, right? Well, we designed our 5 modular at the push of a button.* 


circuit panels so they plug in and out of the chassis in minutes. And that makes 

most repairs easier: 
With all this, you’d expect the price to give you trouble. But not at JCPenney. 
Shouldn't there be a. JCPenney solid-state Color TV in your future? 


Available at most large JCPenney stores. Prices slightly higher 41 95 
in Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico 19" portable 

*Simulated color pictures. 37995 
17” portable 


Screen size measured diagonally 


JCPenney 


We know what you're looking for. 








Museum jewelry 
for Mothers Day 








Pre-Columbian Eagle 
On dog collar, 1¥2" high, $6.50 





Coptic Cross 
On chain; 2” high; $8.50 





Aztec Calendar 


eter. $7.50 
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LETTERS 


catch up with his archenemy, Israel, which 
is already thinking in terms of the 21st 
century 

AKRAM WAFA DAJANI 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Sir / One can almost sympathize with Gad 
dafi in his nationalistic fervor and his so far 
unobtainable goals. but never, of course 
with his support of the terrorists and his 
fanatical zeal for a holy war 

MARY MUELLER 

Fort Walton Beach, Fla 


No Resemblance 


Sir / TimE has always been a wonderful 
recorder of current events for me 
That your domes 
tic and foreign sales are 
great I have no doubt 
as calls and mail from 
friends all over are 
swamping me, pointing 
out the caption error 
that you made in your 
icture spread on Haiti 


Jan. 29]. I will admit 
that our custodian’s 
icture was excellent, 


ut really bears no re- 
semblance to me, as you can see from my 
photograph 
JULIUS TOMAR 
Tomar Industries of HaitiS.A 
Port-au-Prince. Haiti 


Thievery Pure and Simple 


Sir / Your pious disapproval of the actions 
of ITT [April 2] in its attempt to overthrow 
the election of Chile’s Allende leaves this 
writer unimpressed. The expropriation of 
ITT property without adequate compensa 
tion is thievery pure and simple. no different 
in spirit and effect than the act of a larcenist 
embezzler or any other thief 

MAURICE SOPHER 

Baltimore 


Sir / Happiness is Allende making it again 
in spite of U.S. efforts 

TJ. SHEPHERD 

Guadalajara, Mexico 


A Little Bit of Sugar 


Sir / Regarding your offensive review of 
the Tom Sawyer movie [April 2}—what's 
wrong with a little bit of sugar, whipped 
cream and good ol’ Americana? 

PATRICIA S. ANDERSON 

Columbia, Mo 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 


Time Inc. also publishes Fortune, S RA 
Money ond, in conjunction with its subsidiories, the In 
ternational editions of Time. Chairman of the Boord, An 
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What do you do about 
a technical problem 
that didn't turn out 
exactly right? 


Answer: 
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TEMPORARY SERVICES 








What will 
you be doing 
 in1976? 


9 of 10 franchised businesses succeed 
while 9 of 10 non-franchised 
businesses fa)/ GBS doesn't promise 
nstant riches, but we do offer you the 
opportunity to own a prestige 
business with excellent income 
potential; and we have people who 
are applying for additional franchises 
to provide small business with vital 
financial management and counseling 
services. $5,250 to $10,500 
nvestment. Writing for our free 
brochure could be the first chapter in 
your ownGBS success Story. Act today! 
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GENERAL BUSINESS SERVICES, Inc. 
7401 Wisconsin Ave., Dept. Two 4 
Washington, D.C. 20014 


Please send me your free brochure 
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Help Wanted 


Contrary to popular myth, bureau- 
cracies do not run on momentum alone 
They need people. Yet the Nixon Ad- 
ministration has operating for 
months with one-fourth of its sub-Cab- 
inct posts either empty or filled with 
stand-in appointees, At a recent celebra- 
tion of the 20th anniversary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, eight of eleven high depart- 
ment offices were represented on the po- 
dium by acting officials. As they were 
introduced to the bureaucracy-wise au- 
dience of mainly H.E.W. workers, the 
ludicrousness of their transient titles 
touched off muffled ttters that soon 
turned to roars of laughter. At present 
offices such as the massive Social Se- 
curity Administration ($60 billion a 
year), the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, the National Institutes of Health 
and the Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration are without per- 
manent heads, The Department of De 
fense is almost as undermanned. It now 
lacks a second Deputy Secretary, and 
three Assistant Secretaries, including a 
comptroller. In addition, such a vital 
post as ambassador to the Soviet Union 
has been left vacant for more than three 
months 

With the Administration approach- 
ing the 100-day bench mark of its new 
term, the White House insists that it has 
been slow in filling vacant posts only be- 
cause it is having trouble finding excep 
tionally talented people. But the sus 
picion persists that loyalty to the Pres 
ident—not talent—is what the White 
House is really looking for in its ap- 
pointees, The staffing crisis is likely to 
grow worse in the wake of the new Wa 
tergate disclosures, which should leave 
quite a few job openings on the White 
House staff. This term, perhaps, the em- 
phasis should be less on fealty to Pres- 
ident and party and more on good and 
honest government 


been 


Gators in Louisiana 


One man’s endangered species is an- 
other man’s backyard pest. That mod- 
ern-age anomaly ts the crux of a dispute 
between the National Audubon Society 
and Louisiana’s Bureau of Sport Fisher- 
ies and Wild Life. Arguing that a surplus 
of alligators was eating up such income- 
producing wildlife as muskrats and 
waterfowl. Louisiana reopened the 
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swamplands in Cameron Parish to hunt- 
ers last fall after an eight-year ban. In 13 
days. 1.347 alligator hides were turned 
over to state authorities to be auctioned 
off to private businessmen. The Audu 
bon Society, which long ago branched 
out from birds to the protection of all 
animals, promptly declared open season 
on Louisiana. Having praised the state 
in the past for its enlightened protection 
of gators, the society charged that even 
a short hunting season undermined pub- 
lic confidence in the federal endan- 
gered-species program 

Louisiana officials know that there 
is more than one way to skin a gator 
Sull determined to thin out the swamp 
population, they recently “offered” 
more than 2,000 of the reptiles to the 
Audubon Society. The organization's 
leaders bravely accepted the gift, and 
plan to truck the alligators to refuges 
in other Southern states. In the bargain, 
Audubon officials also got some free ad- 
vice from William Summerville, general 
curator of the Staten Island Zoo in New 
York City: “Keep their backs sprayed 
while they're in the truck so they don't 
dry out. Make sure they're all the same 
size so they don't eat each other, and 
keep them out of the sun.” Oh yes, and 
don't look a gift gator in the mouth 


A Priority for Grass 


As thermometers hit unseasonable 
highs throughout much of the East and 
Midwest last week, Americans turned 
their attention seeds, weed 
killers, fertilizers, mowers, sprinklers 
and all those things that are supposed 
to turn lawns and neighbors green. But 
in Berkeley, Calif., home of the Free 
Speech movement and other radical 
causes, citizens were busy greening a 
different kind of grass. By the over- 
whelming vote of 28,116 to 18.032, the 
young, liberal voters of that campus 
town passed the Berkeley Marijuana 
Initiative, ordering police to give mar- 
ijuana laws “their lowest priority” and 
requiring authorization of the Berkeley 
city council for every “arrest for pos- 
session, use or cultivation” of the weed 
Appalled police officials quickly point- 
ed out that the initiative conflicts with 
California state laws and threatened 
that if the council did not give them a 
free hand in enforcing those laws, they 
might have to call in state authorities 
But Berkeley citizens evidently felt that 
the police these days have more press- 
ing tasks to perform than busting mar- 
iuana users 


to grass 
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THE ADMINISTRATION/COVER STORY 


Ripping Open an Incredible Scandal 


HE denials, the evasions, the secre- 
tiveness and, yes, the lies—all had 
failed. The Watergate case was break- 
ing wide open. A ten-month campaign 
by some of the highest past and pres- 
ent officials of the Nixon Administra- 
tion to cover up their involvement was 
crumbling. Stripped of its protective 
shrouds, the scandal was rapidly emerg- 
ing as probably the most pervasive in- 
stance of top-level misconduct in the 
nation’s history 
Incredibly, a former Attorney Gen- 
eral was cited repeatedly by White 
House and Justice Department sources 
as almost certain to be indicted by a fed 
eral grand jury. So, too, was Nixon's 
chief legal counsel, as well as the sec- 
ond-ranking official in his successful re- 
election campaign and several former 
White House aides. A second former 
Cabinet member and campaign fund 
raiser seemed only a shade less likely 
to be indicted. There was a very real 
possibility that some of these and other 
officials might be convicted of crimes 
and sent to jail. For several, at least. 
the charges may well include conspiracy 
to wiretap, perjury, obstructing justice 
and financial misconduct 
The nation’s capital was thrown into 
an apprehensive mood of intrigue and 
suspense. The suspect officials hired at- 
torneys to defend them, held furtive 
conferences with federal prosecutors 
and shuttled in and out of a Washing- 
ton grand jury room, dodging newsmen 
In the White House, handsome young 
presidential aides, selected for their 
team loyalty and their vaunted profi- 
ciency in public relations, turned bit- 
terly on each other, contacting news 
men in order to leak their suspicions 
about their colleagues. No one could be 
certain that his office neighbor might 
not be in the headlines next morning 
At the epicenter stood a somber and 
shaken Richard Nixon, facing one of 
his gravest crises. Forced by events to 
concede that his earlier blanket denials 
of White House involvement had been 
wrong, he finally dropped the pretense 
of being untouched by it all. Either he 
had been inexcusably remiss in not 
pressing an earlier, deeper investigation 
of the matter, or he had been amaz 
ingly naive in trusting his aides’ pro 
testations of innocence—despite repeat- 
ed evidence in news reports to the 
contrary—or he had been a willing par- 
ty to their deception. Either way, he 
could not escape heavy responsibility 
Despite his plans for returning “power 
to the people,” a major thrust of his Ad 
ministration has been to centralize the 
vast responsibilities of the Executive 
Branch to an unprecedented degree into 
the hands of a relatively small circle of 
these overly trusted White House aides 
The spreading scandal created for 


MITCHELL AFTER GRAND JURY TESTIMONY 


the nation a crisis of confidence in its 
Government. An overwhelming major- 
ity of Americans re-elected Nixon in 
large part because he spoke so often of 
the need to regain respect for law, stern- 
ly administered and applied with equal 
severity to all. He assailed soft judges 
and Supreme Court decisions that en- 
able criminals to go free on technical- 
ities. Now his closest official associates 
are suspected of not only violating fed- 
eral laws but also trying to subvert the 
judicial system to conceal their wrong- 
doing. One high Administration official 
was moved to an exaggerated lament 
“I don't Know why any citizen should 
ever again believe anything a Govern- 
ment official says.” 

The overall pattern of collusion and 
cover-up is ugly. The burglary and wire- 
tapping of Democratic National Com- 
mittee Headquarters in Washington's 
Watergate complex last June was a se- 
rious crime in itself. But now it has been 
revealed as clearly part of a far broader 
campaign of political espionage de- 
signed to give Nixon an unfair, illegal 

and unnecessary—advantage in his 
re-election drive. It was financed with 
secret campaign funds, contributed in 
cash by anonymous donors and never 
fully accounted for, in violation of the 
law. Then, after the arrests of seven men 
in the Watergate break-in, the same 
funds were used to persuade most of 
them to plead guilty and keep quiet 
about any higher involvement 

Hush. Initially the Justice Depart- 
ment and the FBI were influenced by ei- 
ther White House officials or their own 
leaders, who had an extravagant sense 
of political loyalty to the President, to 
limit their investigations. They avoided 
any definitive findings on who had or- 
dered the espionage, who had approved 
it, who had paid for it and who had con- 
veyed or Known about the hush money 
That extraordinary attempt at conceal- 
ment might have succeeded. But per- 
sistent newsmen kept probing on their 
own, asking questions and printing par- 
tial answers from lower-level Govern- 
ment officials who were indignant at the 
evasion above them 

A courageous Washington federal 
judge, John J. Sirica, applied intense 
pressure on the wiretappers after their 
conviction in January, urging them to 
break their silence. A determined fed- 
eral grand jury in Washington, which 
had handled the original Watergate in- 
dictments last summer, then got firmer 
leadership from aroused prosecuting at- 
torneys. And a select Senate committee 
headed by North Carolina’s Sam J. Er- 
vin Jr. moved rapidly to explore the 
whole sordid Watergate scandal in tele- 
vised public hearings 

As the pressure built up, Nixon’s ad- 
amant refusal to let any of his aides tes- 





tify before Ervin’s committee became 
untenable. Hardly a legal scholar could 
be found to support this unheard-of 
claim of unqualified Executive privi- 
lege. Republican Senators began pro- 
testing just as vigorously as Nixon's 
Democratic critics. The President's 
brief and bland denials of White House 
involvement no longer satisfied anyone 

Finally, last week, Nixon spoke up 
He called a White House press confer- 
ence, grimly read a prepared statement 
that took just three minutes, and refused 
to answer questions. While top politi- 
cians in both parties expressed relief 
that the President finally seemed aware 
of the ramifications of Watergate, Nix- 
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on’s statement reflected only the min- 
imum that needed to be said—and it 
should have been expressed months ago 

Looking tense and haggard, Nixon 
announced that all members of his staff 
will, after all, appear voluntarily before 
Ervin’s committee if they are asked to 
do so. They will testify under oath and 
in public, “and they will answer fully 
all proper questions.” He said they will, 
however, retain the right to refuse to an- 
swer any question that infringes on Nix- 
on’s concept of Executive privilege.* 
"Ervin said that his committee's hearing guide- 
lines, accepted by White House officials, reserve 
to his committee the power to decide by majority 
vote whether the refusal of a witness to answer a 
specific question is proper. If the committce de 


cides it is not, Ervin said, he will seek to have the 
witness arrested for contempt unless he answers 


The complete reversal by Nixon 
amounted to almost total capitulation 
to Ervin’s insistence that no presidential 
aide is entitled to blanket immunity 
from congressional inquiry into wrong- 
doing. But the matter could become ac- 
ademic, at least for a while. Ervin con- 
ceded that if key witnesses are indicted 
by the grand jury, he will respect their 
claim that testifying before his commit- 
tee could prejudice their criminal cases 
He may well delay his hearings until 
after his committee is certain that the ju- 
dicial process has cleared up all of the 
questions about who was responsible for 
Watergate and its cover-up 

Nixon also declared in his statement 
that he would immediately suspend any 
member of the Executive Branch of 


Government who ts indicted, and would 
fire anyone who is convicted. Any ac- 
tion short of that, of course. would be 
outrageous. He said that no past or pres- 
ent member of his Administration 
should be granted any immunity from 
prosecution. That, too, was no great 
concession, and could even be regarded 
as protective of high officials. Immunity 
is a device normally used by courts only 
to help convict important figures in a 
crime by getting minor participants to 
turn state’s evidence on the promise that 
they will not be prosecuted, 

As his reason for speaking out now, 
Nixon said that “serious charges” had 
come to his attention on March 21 and 
that he then began “intensive new in- 
quiries into this whole matter.” This in- 





MOOTH, well-connected, brainy, 

successful in all that they had done. 
they reached enviable positions of pow- 
er in American political life. By dint of 
hard work, some luck and fierce loy- 
alty to Richard Nixon, they had earned 
the President's trust. Yet last week they 
were a forlorn group, implicated in will- 
fully or naively subverting the political 
process. The men involved in the Wa- 
tergate scandal include several who are 
household names and others who may 
soon yearn for the obscurity that they 
once had. Among them 

JOHN mitTcHELL, 59, former director 
of the Committee for the Re-Election 
of the President (C.R.P.) and a onetime 
law partner of Richard Nixon's in the 
Manhattan firm of Nixon Mudge Rose 
Guthrie and Mitchell, A dour, pipe- 
puffing municipal-bond lawyer, Mitch- 
ell was also Nixon's closest political 
confidant. As Attorney General from 
1969 until early 1972, he was the ex- 
emplar of the tough law-and-order man, 
who claimed the authority to tap the 
telephone of anyone whom he consid- 
ered a security risk 

Mitchell left the Justice Department 
in March 1972, to direct Nixon's re- 
election campaign. His tenure at C.R.P 
was brief. In a well-publicized yet ul- 
timately unconvincing marital spat 
shortly after the Watergate break-in, 
Mitchell's loquacious wife Martha 
threatened to leave him unless he got 
out of what she called the “dirty” busi- 
ness of politics. Mitchell left C.R.P. but 
remained close to the President 

JEB STUART MAGRUDER, 38, formerly 
deputy campaign director of C.R.P. A 
Californian who looks as if he could 
pose for old Arrow-shirt ads, Magruder 
was president of a small cosmetics firm 
before he entered politics. He was co- 
ordinator of Nixon's 1968 campaign in 
Los Angeles, went to Washington in 
1969 as a special assistant to the Pres- 
ident. He was a favorite of White House 
Chief of Staff H.R. Haldeman. 





Who's Who in the Watergate Mess 


Magruder joined C.R.P. early last 
year and hoped for a political career, 
aiming to run for Secretary of State of 
California next year and Governor or 
U.S. Senator in 1978. But he was forced 
to abandon his plans after his involve- 
ment in political espionage came out 
during the Watergate trial. His heart 
was set on a high Administration post 
after the election, but Haldeman told 
him that he would not be in line for a 
top position (which would require Sen- 
ate confirmation) because he was too 
tainted by Watergate. Disappointed, he 


FUND RAISER MAURICE STANS 


settled for a specially created but vague 
job as director of planning and evalu- 
ation at the Commerce Department 
JOHN WESLEY DEAN ttl, 34, counsel to 
the President and the man who conduct- 
ed the investigation of the Watergate 
case that cleared all White House staff- 
ers. A lawyer who has hardly practiced 
privately, clean-cut Dean worked as mi- 
nority counsel to the House Judiciary 
Committee. He gained such a reputa- 
tion as a Nixon loyalist that in 1969 he 
was hired by the Justice Department as 








its legislative liaison man. Highly rec- 
ommended by almost every Adminis- 
tration official with whom he came into 
contact, Dean caught the eye of image- 
oriented people at the White House, and 
in 1970 moved over there to succeed 
John Ehrlichman as counsel. He has 
outlined the legal basis for Nixon's de- 
cisions to impound funds voted by Con- 
gress and to expand the doctrine of ex- 
ecutive privilege 


WHITE HOUSE STAFF CHIEF H.R. HALDEMAN 
























vestigation and the renewed efforts of 
the Department of Justice, he said, had 
lately shown that “there have been ma- 
jor developments in the case concerning 
which it would be improper to be more 
specific now, except to say that real pro 
gress has been made in finding the 
truth.” 

Besieged by newsmen to explain the 
President's statement. White House 
Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler said that 
March 21 was about the time that con- 
victed Wiretapper James McCord wrote 
a celebrated letter to Judge Sirica. In it, 
McCord charged that unnamed officials 
had brought pressure on the arrested 
burglars to plead guilty, and that per- 
sons not yet indicted had been involved 
in the conspiracy. But Ziegler could not 


detail what kind of new investigation 
Nixon had made on his own. Justice De 
partment sources also said that they 
were unaware of any new presidential 
inquiry. As late as March 26, in fact, 
Nixon had repeated, through Ziegler. 
his “absolute and total confidence” in 
White House Counsel John W. Dean 
III, who had conducted an earlier White 
House investigation 

The belief was widespread in Wash- 
ington that what Nixon’s “investiga- 
tion” amounted to was merely the dis- 
covery that some of his political 
associates were likely to be indicted. In 
deed, he was told just that by Attorney 
General Richard Kleindienst and Hen- 
ry Petersen, chief of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Criminal Division, in a long con- 





ference on Sunday, April 15. Precisely 
whom they cited as most apt to be 
named by the grand jury was not re- 
vealed. But TIME has learned that five 
men are priority targets of the jury 
They are 

John Mitchell, former Attorney 
General, who headed the Nixon re-elec- 
tion committee at the time of the Wa- 
tergate arrests and quit just two weeks 
later 

John Dean, the chief White House 
counsel 

Jeb Stuart Magruder, Mitchell's 
deputy on the Nixon re-election com- 
mittee and now a Commerce Depart- 
ment official 

Fred LaRue, another assistant 
to Mitchell on the campaign committee 


H.R. (for Harry Robbins) HALDEMAN, 
46, White House chief of staff. A crew 
cut Southern Californian who neither 
smokes nor drinks, “Bob” Haldeman 
was once a vice president of the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson ad agency in Los Ange- 
les. He is a longtime Nixon loyalist, who 
advised the former Vice President 
against running for Governor of Cali- 
fornia, then bravely managed his disas- 
trous 1962 campaign. One of the most 
formidable members of Nixon's palace 
guard, Haldeman wields enormous 
power, passing along presidential orders 
and ideas to the rest of the staff. His hu- 
morlessness and determination to pro- 
tect the President from outsiders have 
made him unpopular with Congress 


C.R.P.’s MAGRUDER 
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LAWYER KALMBACH 


MAURICE STANS, 65, director of 
C.R.P.’s_ finance commitice. A self- 
made millionaire accountant, Stans 
joined the Nixon Administration as Sec- 
retary of Commerce in 1969. By urging 
import quotas, easier pollution controls 
and less stringent consumer-protection 
standards, he accumulated a sheaf of 
political LOUs from businessmen. When 
he left Commerce last year, he began 
calling them in, advising businessmen to 
make large cash or stock contributions 
to the campaign. They could do that se- 
cretly, he noted, by making their gifts 
before a tough campaign-fund disclo- 
sure law took effect in April 1972. Stans’ 
efforts got C.R.P. into trouble with the 
federal courts, which fined the commit- 


C.R.P.’s LaRUE 


tee $8,000 for violating the disclosure 
law by making campaign expenditures 
without accounting for them 

HERBERT KALMBACH, 51. the Presi- 
dent's personal lawyer. He was in 
charge of disbursing large amounts of 
Republican Party secret funds for polit- 
ical intelligence work. Kalmbach, a Cal- 
ifornian and a close friend of Halde- 
man’s, handled the legal work and 
financial arrangements when Nixon 
bought his seaside home in San Clemen- 
te and has been an active Nixon fund 
raiser, When skittish San Diego busi 
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nessmen were hesitant about bankroll- 
ing the Republican National Conven- 
tion planned for their city, Kalmbach’s 
firm gota letter from the Justice Depart- 
ment assuring them that their contribu- 
tions would be tax deductible. By doing 
good for Nixon, Kalmbach has done 
well for himself. In 1968, he had only 
three other attorneys in his office and 
few major clients. Now he has 24 attor- 
neys and a list of some 200 clients 

FRED LoRUE, 44, special assistant to 
the C.R.P, director. Short and spec- 
tacled, LaRue is a Mississippi oil and 


real estate millionaire, who joined 
C.R.P. as a chief aide to Mitchell in 
1972. Respected by Nixon intimates 


for his political savvy, secretiveness and 
loyalty, and valued for his connections 
to Southern Democrats, he was con- 
sidered Mitchell's right-hand man at 
C.R.P. He is reported by sources close 
to the Watergate case to have helped 
destroy records linking C.R.P. with the 
bugging 

OWIGHT CHAPIN, 32, a former White 
House aide who, among other things, 
helped to coordinate the President's dai- 
ly schedule. Chapin worked as assistant 
to Haldeman at the J. Walter Thomp- 
son office in Los Angeles. He joined the 
White House staff in 1969 and left af- 
ter the public disclosure of his involve- 
ment with C.R.P.’s “dirty tricks depart- 
ment” but denies that he was forced to 
resign. He is now director of market 
planning for United Air Lines 

GORDON STRACHAN, 29, former stall 
aide to Haldeman. A member of the 
Southern California group—which in 
cludes Haldeman, Magruder, Chapin 
and Ziegler—Strachan (pronounced 
Strawn) worked for Nixon's Manhattan 
law firm, then followed the President 
and Mitchell to Washington in 1970 
Known around the White 
“one of Haldeman’s guys,” 
as liaison between Haldeman’s office 
and C.R_-P. during 1972, and was incon 
stant touch with Mitchell and Magru 
der. He left the White Hlouse last De 
cember and ts now general counsel to 
the U.S. Information Agency 


House as 
he served 
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and a former White House aide 

Gordon Strachan, a former assistant 
to H.R. Haldeman, the White House 
chief of staff 

Indictments are somewhat less like- 
ly but nevertheless possible, according 
to congressional and White House 
sources, against: Robert Reisner, who 
was Magruder’s top assistant on the re- 
election committee; Dwight Chapin, a 
former White House aide; and Donald 
Segretti, a California lawyer who has 
admitted some attempts to disrupt the 
campaigns of Democratic presidential 
candidates. Since so much of the secret 
and unreported money used to finance 
the espionage came from a safe in the 
office of Maurice Stans, the former 
Commerce Secretary who headed the 
Nixon campaign's fund-raising efforts, 
he is also considered a possible grand 
jury target. One Senate investigator in- 
sists, however, that “Stans was a tool. 
He is not morally culpable.” 

As he has so often in the recent de- 
velopments in the fast expanding scan- 
dal, Counsel Dean emerged as a key 
and mysterious figure. TIME has learned 
that it was Dean, surprisingly, who was 
most instrumental in getting the grand 
jury off what seemed like a dead-end 
course. Washington Correspondent 
Sandy Smith reconstructed the follow- 
ing chronology: 

Charges. The big break came af- 
ter Judge Sirica, on March 23, tenta- 
tively imposed heavy sentences on most 
of the seven convicted Watergate con- 
spirators but offered to review the jail 
terms later, implying that the sentences 
might be reduced if the convicted men 
told everything that they knew about 
the break-in and bugging. On April 5, 
McCord, who alone had not yet been 
sentenced, began making sensational 
charges before the grand jury. He 
claimed that Mitchell, Dean and Ma- 
gruder knew about the Watergate bug- 
ging plans in advance and had discussed 
them at a meeting in Mitchell's office 
in February 1972, when Mitchell was 
still Attorney General. Further, accord- 
ing to McCord, plans were approved 
then to bug the Washington headquar- 
ters of Democratic Candidate George 
McGovern and the Miami Beach hotel 
suites of top party officials during the 
Democratic National Convention. 

McCord also contended that after 
the men were arrested inside the Wa- 
tergate on June 17, they received reg- 
ular payoffs to keep quiet. These 
amounted to at least $1,000 per man 
each month and were, he said, deliv- 
ered in cash by Mrs. E. Howard Hunt, 
wife of one of the arrested men. Hunt, 
a former White House consultant, lat- 
er pleaded guilty to burglary and wire- 
tapping. His wife was killed in a Chi- 
cago airplane crash on Dec. 8; she was 
carrying $10,000 in cash at the time. 
McCord also contended that the payoff 
money was coming from the Nixon re- 
election committee. 

Trouble was, nearly all of the Mc- 
Cord testimony was based on hearsay 
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McCord had cited as his sources G 
Gordon Liddy, another former White 
House aide convicted in the wiretap- 
ping, and Hunt. But Liddy was refus- 
ing to speak to the grand jury at all 
Rather than talk, he accepted an ad- 
ditional sentence for contempt of court 
Hunt did testify further before the jury, 
but apparently was not supporting Mc- 
Cord’s charges about the Watergate 
planning and the payoffs—or did not 
have personal knowledge of them. 
Thus the grand jury seemed frus- 
trated in trying to confirm McCord's re- 
ports. But on April 6, for reasons that 
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are still not clear, Counsel Dean gave in- 
formation to the Watergate prosecutors 
in the Justice Department that corrob- 
orated for the first time much of what 
McCord was claiming. His motive could 
have been connected with the fact that 
only two weeks earlier he had been pub- 
licly accused of “probably” lying to the 
FBI. The accusation had been made by 
L. Patrick Gray, acting FBI director, at 
his unsuccessful confirmation hearings. 

The next break came on April 11, 
when Jeb Magruder’s chief assistant, 
Robert Reisner, appeared before the 
grand jury. With knowledge of his boss's 
activities, he apparently backed most of 
McCord's testimony, including the 
claim that Magruder had attended a 








It’s Inoperative: They 


HE Nixon Administration has devel- 
oped a new language—a kind of Nix- 

speak. Government officials are entitled 
to make flat statements one day, and 
the next day reverse field with the sim- 
ple phrase, “I misspoke myself.” White 
House Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler 
enlarged the vocabulary last week, de- 
claring that all of Nixon's previous 
statements on Watergate were “inoper- 
ative.” Not incorrect, not misinformed, 
not untrue—simply inoperative, like 
batteries gone dead. Euphemisms not- 
withstanding, the Nixon Administra- 
tion’s verbal record on Watergate is 
enough to turn ardent believers into 
skeptics. Some examples of “inopera- 
tive” statements from Administration 
officials who misspoke themselves: 

> On June 19, 1972, only two days 
after the break-in, Ziegler refused to 
comment on the incident and called it 
a “third-rate burglary attempt,” adding, 
“This is something that should not fall 
into the political process.” 

> On Aug. 28, Attorney General 
Richard Kleindienst pledged that the 
Justice Department's investigation of 
the Watergate case would be “the most 
extensive, thorough and comprehensive 
investigation since the assassination of 
President Kennedy .. . No credible, fair- 
minded person is going to be able to 
say that we whitewashed or dragged our 
feet on it.” In fact, five months later 
only seven men had been brought to 
trial as a result of that investigation 
—the five directly involved in the break- 
in on June 17, plus a low-level White 
House consultant and a former White 
House staffer, Until recently, top offi- 
cials in the Justice Department made lit- 
tle attempt to find out who had planned 
and approved the operation. 

> On Aug. 29, President Nixon re- 
marked of a Watergate investigation 





February meeting with Mitchell about 
the bugging plans. But a greater reve- 
lation came three days later, on April 
14, when Magruder went to Justice De- 
partment officials and told of the Feb- 
ruary meeting with Mitchell and Dean. 
This was the first confirmation by any 
participant in the meeting that the Wa- 
tergate bugging had been discussed at 
this high level. Magruder said that Lid- 
dy displayed poster-sized operational 
charts of the wiretapping operation. But 
at that time, Magruder added, John 
Mitchell did not give clear approval to 
go ahead with the operation. 

Magruder further revealed that 
there was another meeting a few weeks 
later with Mitchell in Key Biscayne, 
Fla., at which the wiretapping was dis- 
cussed again. The meeting was attend- 
ed, he said, by Liddy and Fred LaRue 
—and it was then, according to 
Magruder, that Mitchell did give his ap- 
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being conducted by his counsel, John 
W. Dean III: “I can say categorically 
that his investigation indicates that no 
one in the White House staff. no one 
in this Administration, presently em- 
ployed, was involved in this very bizarre 
incident.” 

> On Oct. 16, Clark MacGregor, 
then chief of the Committee for the Re- 
Election of the President, said: “Using 
innuendo, third-person hearsay, unsub- 
stantiated charges, anonymous sources 
and huge scare headlines, the [Wash- 
ington] Post has maliciously sought to 
give the appearance of a direct connec- 
tion between the White House and the 
Watergate, a charge which the Post 
knows—and a half a dozen investiga- 
tions have found—to be false.” 

> On Oct. 19, Jeb Stuart Magruder, 
former deputy director of C.R.P., told 
TIME Correspondent Hays Gorey: “Lis- 
ten, when this is all over, you'll know 
that there were only seven people who 
knew about the Watergate, and they are 
the seven who were indicted by the 
grand jury.” 

>» On March 24, 1973, Senate Mi- 
nority Leader Hugh Scott quoted Nixon 
as saying: “I have nothing to hide. The 
White House has nothing to hide. I re- 
peat, we have nothing to hide, and you 
are authorized to make that statement 
in my name.” 

> On March 26, Ziegler “flatly” de- 
nied “any prior knowledge on the part 
of Mr. Dean regarding Watergate.” 

> On March 29, former Attorney 
General John Mitchell said: “I deeply 
resent the slanderous and false state- 
ments about me concerning the Water- 
gate matter reported as being based on 
hearsay and leaked out. I have previ- 
ously denied any prior knowledge of or 
involvement in the Watergate affair and 
again reaffirm such denials.” 





proval to proceed with the plans. 
LaRue, however, has denied that Mitch- 
ell did so. Magruder also told investi- 
gators that both Mitchell and Dean had 
approved the payments to the wiretap- 
pers to keep them quiet. 

After these charges and revelations 
by Magruder, the three Justice Depart- 
ment attorneys prosecuting the case 
—Earl J. Silbert, Seymour Glanzer and 
Donald E. Campbell—set up a meeting 
on Sunday, April 15, with their Justice 
Department superiors, Kleindienst and 
Petersen. The latter two, in turn, im- 
mediately asked to see Nixon, Ex- 
plained one Justice official: “These find- 
ings had to be brought to the attention 
of Nixon to give him the opportunity 
to salvage the presidency from the 
shambles of the Watergate evidence.” 

The meeting with Kleindienst and 
Petersen in the Executive Office Build- 
ing apparently moved Nixon to make 
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his announcement of “major develop- 
ments” two days later. The meeting also 
resulted in Kleindienst’s decision to re- 
move himself from further supervision 
of the case. He tried to keep this secret, 
but the word got out, and Kleindienst 
conceded that he had withdrawn be- 
cause “persons with whom I have had 
personal and professional relation- 
ships” were being implicated. Newsmen 
took that to refer to 1) Mitchell, for 
whom Kleindienst had served as a dep- 
uty at the Justice Department and to 
whom he was greatly indebted for his 
promotion; and 2) Dean, who had been 
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Kleindienst’s own deputy from Febru- 
ary 1969 to July 1970. Full control of 
the Justice Department probe was 
turned over to Henry Petersen, who had 
handled it all along—but with no great 
distinction in its limited early phase. 
Dean and Mitchell were now on 
center stage in the developing drama. 
Both were called to testify by the grand 
jury. On April 14, Mitchell had been 
spotted by newsmen as he arrived qui- 
etly at the White House. Press Secre- 
tary Ziegler confirmed that the former 
Attorney General had been summoned 
to talk to John Ehrlichman, the Pres- 
ident’s chief adviser on domestic affairs. 
Ziegler would not disclose the nature 
of the talks. Yet it was soon learned 


that Nixon had asked Ehrlichman to 
take over as his own top aide in inves- 
tigating Watergate, replacing Dean, in 
whom the President had obviously lost 
confidence. Martha Mitchell insisted to 
newsmen that her husband had been 
called in by the President and had talked 
to him. She called Ziegler’s report that 
her husband had not seen Nixon “a god- 
blessed lic.” Said Mrs. Mitchell in a tele- 
phone call to the Associated Press: “The 
President wanted Mr. Mitchell down 
there. They're trying to get him and me 
as the two culprits.” If Mitchell did not 
see Nixon, the snub seemed a demean- 
ing way for the President to deal with 
an intimate on such a grave matter as 
implication in the scandal. 

As speculation rose about Mitchell's 
involvement, the nation’s onetime law- 
enforcement chief remained remark- 
ably calm. Publicly, he scoffed at it all. 
“The stories are getting sillier all the 
time, aren't they?” he commented to a 
reporter. But TIME has learned that 

f Mitchell's grand jury testimony at 
“week's end was both self-incriminating 
and sensational. 

Mitchell told the jurors that he had 
indeed discussed plans to bug Demo- 
cratic headquarters on three, rather 
than just two, occasions. He did so in 
his office as Attorney General on Jan 
24 and Feb. 4, as well as in Key Bis- 
cayne about a month later, after he 
shifted to head the Nixon campaign 
committee. But on each occasion, 
Mitchell testified, he opposed the plans 
This statement directly contradicted 
Magruder’s story. Mitchell said that he 
thought that his objections had caused 
the plans to be abandoned. 

Lowly. He did not learn that they 
were proceeding, Mitchell testified, un- 
til the wiretappers were arrested at the 
Watergate in June. Then, he told the 
jury, he became certain that someone 
in the White House had gone over his 
head and approved the plans. Without 
White House approval, Mitchell insist- 
ed, such lowly figures as Hunt and Liddy 
would not have dared to go ahead 
Mitchell thus passed the buck back to 
Nixon’s White House 

The former Attorney General also 
told the jury that he had known in ad- 
vance that his Nixon committee dep- 
uty, Magruder, was going to give a false 
story to the grand jury last summer by 
denying any advance knowledge of the 
Watergate plans. Magruder has since 
conceded to Justice Department offi- 
cials that he did testify untruthfully, but 
claims that he did so at the urging of 
Mitchell. Mitchell denies that he told 
Magruder to lie. Magruder is thus wide 
open to a perjury charge and is in turn 
accusing Mitchell of suborning that 
perjury. 

As for the payments to the wire- 
tappers, Mitchell told the jury that he 
did approve such payments, beginning 
before the 1972 election and continuing 
even after he was no longer technically 
the head of the re-election committee 
He claimed, however, that the payments 
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were not hush money, but funds need- 
ed by the arrested men for living ex- 
penses and legal fees. Mitchell said he 
was not sure precisely where this mon- 
ey had been kept, but that it was from 
campaign contributions 
Mitchell's testimony last week de- 
stroyed his previous public claims that 
he had never been aware in advance of 
any plans to bug Democratic headquar- 
ters. It is not yet clear whether Mitch- 
ell made the same assertions in his pre- 
vious testimony to the grand jury last 
summer. If he explicitly did so, he too 
faces a potential perjury charge. 
Certainly he contradicted his own 
sworn testimony in a deposition taken 
last fall in a civil suit filed by the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee against the 
Nixon committee. Mitchell was asked 
then: “Was there any discussion at 
which you were present or about which 
you heard when you were campaign di- 
rector concerning having any form of 
surveillance of the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee headquarters?” Mitchell's 
reply: “No, I can't imagine a less pro- 
ductive activity than that.” And if the 
Nixon committee, as Mitchell also 
claimed last June, had played no part 
in the wiretapping operation, then why 
did he approve payments to support the 
arrested men? Why not abandon them? 
Scapegoat. Even as Mitchell was 
irying to pin responsibility on the White 
House, Counsel Dean was similarly 
threatening to take other Nixon aides 
down with him. He has passed word 
through friends that he intends to hold 
nothing back before the grand jury and 
that he will testify that there was, in- 
deed, a cover-up by White House aides 
That threat was made directly by Dean 
in a statement issued through a secre- 
tary, who telephoned it in a trembling 
voice to newsmen. The key passage 
“Some may hope or think that I will be- 
come a scapegoat in the Watergate case 
Anyone who believes this does not know 
me, know the true facts nor understand 
our system of justice.” 
That statement, 
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going through the usual channels of ap- 
proval by the President or Ziegler’s 
press office, drew a rebuke from Zie- 
gler. He protested that Nixon's state- 
ment last week had “made it quite clear 
that the process now under way is not 
one to find scapegoats but one to get at 
the truth.” But, newsmen asked, was 
Dean still on the job as counsel if he is 
in such disfavor? Replied Ziegler sar- 
castically: “He's in his office. I don't 
know what he’s doing. Attending to 
business, I assume—business of some 
sort.” 

As White House aides began tele- 
phoning and meeting secretly with 
newsmen to leak their own self-serving 
versions of who was at fault, Dean's 
friends implied that his original report 
to the President on his investigation of 
the Watergate break-in had not been 
nearly as sweeping in its denial of White 
House involvement as the Nixon state- 
ment had claimed at that time (see box 
page 14). It thus seemed likely that 
Dean would tell the grand jury that 
somebody in the White House had over- 
ruled or altered his findings before they 
reached Nixon. The man most often 
cited as in a position to do that is Hal- 
deman, who supervises Dean's office 
Whether Nixon himself was aware of 
such an alteration in Dean's report is a 
question with grave implications 

The grand jury, meanwhile, was also 
probing another line of inquiry: the al- 
leged use of campaign funds to promote 
a general attempt to disrupt the cam- 
paigns of the Democratic presidential 
candidates and use spying techniques to 
gather intelligence on their plans. Thus 
the jury was hearing from Herbert 
Kalmbach, Nixon's longtime personal 
attorney, who has admitted to FBI 
agents that he paid California Lawyer 
Donald Segretti some $40,000 in cash, 
although Kalmbach apparently has de- 
nied knowing that the money was for 
the purpose of disrupting and subvert- 
ing the campaigns of Democratic candi- 
dates. The money came from that well- 
stuffed Stans safe, which at one time was 








reported to hold some $1,000,- 
000 in cash. This line of inquiry 
by the grand jury could also im- 
plicate Dwight Chapin, who has 
admitted arranging the hiring of 
Segretti, and Gordon Strachan, 
who also helped recruit the 
agent provocateur 

While there was no evidence 
that employees of the Nixon 
committee or operatives in the 
White House were responsible, 
some strange things did occur 
in the campaigns of Senators 
Edmund Muskie, George Me- 
Govern and Hubert Humphrey 
For example, someone repre- 
senting himself as being from 
McGovern’s headquarters invit- 
ed AFL-CIO President George 
Meany to meet with McGovern 
at a time when neither wanted 
such a confrontation; the mis- 
understanding further alienated 
Meany from the McGovern campaign 
Someone posing as McGovern’s top 
television-time buyer called CBS to say 
that he wanted to cancel a major speech; 
the network rechecked, found that the 
real buyer had not called. Before the 
Florida primary, a flyer printed on Mus- 
kie stationery wildly asserted that two 
of Muskie’s opponents, Humphrey and 
Washington Senator Henry -Jackson, 
had participated in “illicit sexual activ- 
ities.” In the New Hampshire primary, 
telephone callers identifying themselves 
as Muskie supporters repeatedly called 
voters after midnight to ask them how 
they were going to vote. In California, 
a phony Muskie letter told wealthy do- 
nors that they did not need to contrib- 
ute to his campaign, since he wanted to 
rely on numerous small contributions 
from less affluent givers 

Guilt. Lately the collapse of the 
Watergate cover-up has caused the Nix- 
on re-election committee to push hard 
for the settlement of two peripheral civ- 
il suits. Although Mitchell was no long- 
er a committee official, he approached 
Democratic National Chairman Robert 
S. Strauss three weeks ago with an of- 
fer of $525,000 to settle a $6.4 million 
suit filed by the Democratic National 
Committee. The committee has charged 
that the Watergate wiretapping violated 
the civil rights of the then—National 
Chairman Lawrence O'Brien and oth- 
er top Democrats, some of whose 
phones had been successfully tapped in 
a previous break-in. Strauss at first was 
inclined to accept the offer, considering 
it to be “a lot of money and an admis 
sion of guilt.” But the Republicans did 
not want it viewed as an admission, and 
Strauss finally rejected any offer. pre- 
ferring to hold the suit as a weapon to 
get the full truth in case it does not come 
out in the judicial proceedings 

The Nixon Committee's finance 
chairman, Maurice Stans, similarly set 
up a meeting with John Gardner, head 
of Common Cause, the citizens’ group 
that is trying to force the Republican 
Committee into making some disclo- 
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sures. Specifically, Common Cause 
wants to know the names of secret do- 
nors who rushed to contribute before a 
new campaign law requiring disclosure 
went into effect last April. Some $15 
million is estimated to have been col- 
lected in the month before that. Gard- 
ner’s suit claims that public reports on 
the names and on receipts and expen- 
ditures were required even before the 
deadline. Stans wanted Gardner to soft- 
en his suit; Gardner refused, and a trial 
is expected. 

Bombs. Conspirator McCord last 
week further complicated Stans’ life by 
filing a $1.5 million damage suit of his 
own against the Nixon committee, 
charging that Stans, Magruder and the 
former Nixon committee treasurer, 
Hugh W. Sloan Jr., had approved his 
wiretapping activities and led him to be- 
lieve that they were legal. 

As the multiple controversies ex- 
ploded in Washington, the city turned 
jittery. Declared a high Administration 
official about the staff in the White 
House: “It's like the last days in a Ber- 
lin bunker in 1945, They're all sitting 
there waiting for the bombs to drop.” 

Some White House careers were ef- 
fectively ended. Dean was isolated and 
certainly would have to quit, if he is 
not fired. Haldeman seemed hopelessly 
compromised, if only because many of 
the men in the deepest trouble at one 
time or other reported to him: Dean, 
Chapin, Strachan, Magruder. It is Hal- 
deman’s duty as chief of staff to pro- 
tect the President from such disasters; 
instead his shop played a big hand in 
creating the debacle. 

One man moving most frantically 
to clear himself was John Ehrlichman, 
who has long worked intimately with 
Haldeman and thus could be tainted 
Justice Department officials say he was 
the source of some news leaks about 
others in the affair through intermedi- 
aries, and his friends were saying that 
he had long opposed the secretive han- 
dling of the whole scandal. Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman last week both retained 
a lawyer, who said he would “consult 
with them and advise them on phases 
of what has become known as the Wa- 
tergate case.” 

Certainly the credibility of Press 
Secretary Ziegler has been shattered, al- 
though it was compromised long ago. 
Last week Clark Mollenhoff, the Des 
Moines Register’s Washington bureau 
chief (and a former Nixon adviser), dra- 
matized the growing feeling of many 
newsmen about Ziegler. At a White 
House press briefing, Mollenhoff con- 
tended that Ziegler had twice privately 
given him information about Watergate 
that was now shown to be untrue. “I 
think | have some rights to have you 
apologize at the present time for being 
inaccurate,” Mollenhoff said. Replied 
Ziegler: “Sir, | responded to your ques- 
tion at that time, and my remarks stand 
on the record.” Trembling with rage, 
Mollenhoff persisted: “Were you inac- 
curate? This is a matter of personal priv- 
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ilege.” Ziegler said he had nothing 
further to say. “But you gave me mis- 
information, and I wrote a story, and 
that has to do with my credibility,” pro- 
tested Mollenhoff. Ziegler: “Well, sir, I 
will stand on the comment.” 

Two wings of Nixon's White House 
remain unclipped by Watergate. There 
was never any indication that Henry 
Kissinger’s national security advisers or 
George Shultz’s economic planners 
were in any way tainted. Yet for the 
most part the President has been ill- 
served by the type of men he has cho- 
sen to work with him. Throughout his 
presidency one of his greatest weakness- 
es has been his inability to attract, or 
his unwillingness to select, men of depth 
and vision. He has surrounded himself 
in the White House with practical men 
whose priority qualification is loyalty. 
With some exceptions, they tend to be 
manipulators, managers and protectors 
rather than independent-minded advis- 
ers. They get things done—and the 
means do not seem to matter. 

One of the great remaining myster- 
ies about Watergate is just what these 
pragmatic men hoped to gain by caves- 
dropping on Democratic conversations 
and copying Democratic Party docu- 
ments. The only logical explanation 
would seem to be that they did not real- 
ly know what they would find—but that 
they somehow felt that learning every- 
thing about the opponent's strategy. 
weaknesses and day-by-day problems 
was worth the high risk. They perhaps 
hoped for some startling revelation that 
could be used against the Democrats. 
Given Nixon's past campaign perfor- 
mances—the narrow loss to John Ken- 
nedy, the last-minute slippage to Hu- 
bert Humphrey—a sense of insecurity 
may have lured his aides into wanting 
to seize every advantage, even if ille- 
gal, this time. 

The overriding question, of course, 
is how the whole Watergate scandal will 
affect Richard Nixon's ability to gov- 
ern. Even before the latest disclosures, 
a Gallup poll showed that 84% of 
Americans had heard about Watergate 
and that 41% believed that Nixon knew 
about plans for the bugging operation 
before it was carried out. Future rev- 
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elations—and any _ indictments—will 
further unsettle the public and, in turn, 
upset Republican Congressmen. The 
impact of Watergate may well make it 
harder for Nixon to keep fellow Re- 
publicans in Congress behind him on 
critical votes over the budget. The fed- 
eral bureaucracy, which Nixon has been 
trying to manage through second-level 
officials dispatched from the White 
House, may now prove restless and un- 
tameable, These White House agents 
have lost much of their clout. Many Re- 
publican politicians throughout the na- 
tion may move to dissociate themselves 
further from the dark and billowing 
cloud. 

The Nixon Administration has lost 
a more intangible element of national 
leadership: the ability to mediate, per- 
suade and inspire. Without such fragile 
qualities as trust, credibility and integ- 
rity, that ability is seriously impaired. 
The ramifications of Watergate have 
badly diminished the Administration's 
capacity to exert moral authority. 

Despair. In this new crisis Nixon 
seemed to be turning inward. He asked 
an old and trusted friend, Secretary of 
State William Rogers, to join him on a 
moonlight cruise on the Potomac last 
Monday night. On Thursday he cruised 
almost alone, except for his Sequoia 
crew, Over the weekend he flew to Key 
Biscayne and left Haldeman and Ehr- 
lichman, who almost always travel with 
him, in Washington. 

Before he departed, Nixon held one 
of his rare meetings with the full Cab- 
inet. Perhaps he felt that its members 
deserved a report or some reassurance 
from him. The mood, said one partic- 
ipant, was one of “concern bordering 
on despair.” Watergate was clearly the 
dominant subject of conversation. 
“We're going to clear it up,” Nixon told 
the Cabinet. Later, almost with an air 
of “this too shall pass.” he said that 
“things go on.” 

It would be tragic if Richard Nix- 
on’s considerable achievements as Pres- 
ident were coupled in history with the 
sordid business of Watergate—as now 
seems likely. Yet for a while, at least, 
one of his most cherished words, “hon- 
or,” will have a hollow ring 
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Sadness in Mid-America 


Y home town of Greenfield, lowa, 
is still a pretty good place from 
which to look back at the White House 
now in its season of anguish. The vil- 
lage is rich in nothing so much as its 
black soil and enduring common sense. 
It is a cross section of very little except 
deep human feeling. Slow to anger, slow to forgive, profoundly humble from living 
on the unrelenting prairie, the people of Greenfield are disturbed by Richard Nix- 
on's presidency. 

The impact of the new Watergate revelations is felt. But there is more. The peo- 
ple who stop now around the square in the first warm sun of spring seem to teeter be- 
tween a quiet revulsion and a kind of muted tolerance. They still hope for the best. 
They don’t want the President to be disgraced. They don’t want Richard Nixon to 
fail. It is Nixon’s own abuse of this special grace which they hold out to him that baf- 
fles and disappoints them the most. 

Watergate by itself means almost nothing—not even the new revelations about 
White House aides and former Attorney General John Mitchell. Nixon's effort to 
cover it up for ten months, however, means everything. His ending of the Amer- 
ican involvement in Viet Nam is praiseworthy. His continued bombing in Cam- 
bodia and Laos seems senseless. His cutting of small domestic programs that affect 
the people is understandable. His reluctance to rein in defense spending and what 
is often seen as his toadying to millionaires and corporate giants are discouraging. 

His urge to enlarge his power and win his way over his adversaries in the press 
and Congress is nothing new in human affairs. But his disregard for tradition and 
good manners, his indifference to humans or institutions that get in his way, are ap- 
palling. His concern about high food prices is entirely reasonable. But allowing the 
blame to fall on farmers whose costs have risen astronomically over the past few 
years is unfair. 

In short, almost all those singular contradictions which mark Nixon's presidency 
are perceived and now raise concern in this old Republican barony. The specifics of 
the issues are often not even known or understood, but a rule as old as the presi- 
dency still is operative. The most telling measure of a man’s stewardship finally is him- 
self, or at least the way he portrays himself. 

. 

We gathered one night, friends in mourning for a young mother killed by cancer. 
and the talk drifted from personal tragedy to national concern. The doctor summed 
up what many were thinking. “I don't know a man who does so much of what I want 
and whom I dislike so much,” he said of Nixon. Time and again the theme was re- 
peated: Why must the President pursue noble objectives in such underhanded ways? 

“Its the stupidity of the thing that gets me,” declared a retired druggist about Wa- 
tergate. He was one of many who felt that nothing was quite so bad as the insult to 
the national intelligence, the degrading spectacle of their Government run by men 
with such small minds. 

Not once but several times, a rhetorical ghost from more than ten years ago 
came back voluntarily. “How's Tricky Dicky?” asked a farmer in the lobby of the 
bank. A few hours later a small businessman shook his head more in sadness than in 
anger and remarked, “Well, old Tricky Dicky is in a mess.” 

Said a lawyer-farmer: “It seems that it ts only the little guys who are allowed to 
fail and go broke under Nixon. The big guys are taken care of. They just go on, no mat- 
ter what they do.” 

A printer turned his thumb down when Nixon's name came up. The justice of 
the peace wondered, “Does he care about anyone any longer?” 

The indictments were almost total. Yet, they were for the most part delivered gent- 
ly. almost with more hope that they would be dispelled soon rather than confirmed 
“These people aren't against Nixon on everything,” insisted the banker. We were 
back full circle to the thought that the President was violating those intangible di- 
mensions of democracy like decency and concern and candor that he preached about 
all the time. Curiously, nobody but Nixon was blamed for Watergate. The names of 
White House staff members and Mitchell were of no importance. It all piled up at 
the door of the Oval Office 

Will such people forgive? Maybe, if the full truth really does come out. Last 
week the residue of a brutal winter was finally disappearing in lowa. A warm wind ca- 
ressed the long horizon, and a huge moon rose in a clear sky. Thoughts turned to the 
new growing season and the struggle ahead. There will not be much time for any- 
thing else for a few weeks. But memories are not erased by gimmickry and button- 
down flackery. Living on the land gives people a special sense of participation. “Who 
does Nixon think he is doing this to?” asked one man. “Who does he think this 
Government is? It’s us.” 








THECIA 


The Big Shake-Up in 


In Hong Kong, an agent of the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Ageney slips into 
«railroad yard and checks the wear on 
hall bearings of freight cars coming in 
from China to try to spot unusual troop 
movements. Meanwhile, another agent 
goes to the Hong Kong central market 
and buys a large order of calf’s liver 
from animals raised in China to run a 
lab test for radioactive fallout. 

In Eastern Europe, a Cia team tries 
to obtain a sample of a Communist par- 
ty chief's urine. Purpose: to determine 
his state of health. The Cta did this suc- 
cessfully with Egypt's late King Farouk 
hut failed recently with Yugoslavia's 
President Tito. 


HESE are only a few of myriad mis- 

sions that the CIA has performed 
around the world. The agency is also 
constantly accused of fantastic James 
Bondian exploits that more often than 
not it has nothing to do with. The fact 
is that no nation can any longer accept 
Secretary of State Henry Stimson’s 
bland dictum of 1929 that “gentlemen 
do not read other people's mail.” In a 
nuclear-ringed globe, intelligence is 
more vital than ever. Nor can a world 
power automatically limit itself to such 
a passive role as mere information gath- 
cring: trying to influence events may at 
times be necessary. But it can no long- 
er be done with the crudity and arro- 
gance displayed in the Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion of 1961, or the attempt with the 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corp. to sow economic chaos in Chile 
in 1970. To harness the CIA's excesses 
and yet utilize its immense capabilities 
for keeping the U.S. abreast of world de- 
velopments, the Nixon Administration 
has ordered the greatest reorganization 
in the agency's 25-year history. 

Cooperate. Reports TIME’s Diplo- 
matic Editor Jerrold Schecter, who has 
been keeping a watch on the CIA: “For 
the first time since its founding the CIA 
is undergoing a thorough shakeup of 
personnel and redirection of mission 
The two main targets of US. intelli- 
gence activities continue to be the So- 
viet Union and China. But a rapidly de- 
veloping détente with those countries 
has created different demands on the in- 
telligence establishment. Along with 
traditional estimates of the missile and 
military capabilities of Communist 
countries, the White House is insisting 
on a new emphasis on assessments of 
their political and strategic intentions 
The entire intelligence estimating pro- 
cess is being refined to include more 
stress on such developments as Soviet 
and Chinese grain outputs and comput- 
er advances.” 

To chart this new direction, Pres- 
ident Nixon has turned to a tweedy, 
pipe smoking economist and military 
strategist, James R. Schlesinger, 44, who 
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a Gentleman's Club 


in February took over as director of the 
cA, Aides quote Schlesinger as saying 
that “the entire intelligence community 
can produce a better product with a low- 
er level of resources.” In short, the na- 
tion’s spy network should generate bet- 
ter intelligence for less money. 

Schlesinger has ordered the firing or 
forced retirement of 600 of the CIA’s 
18,000 worldwide employees, 400 more 
are expected to go by year’s end. His 
aim is to cut costs, eliminate marginal 
performers, and change the leadership 
of the agency. Among those who have 
gone are several of the long-entrenched 
top deputies of former CIA Director 
Richard Helms, who tended to favor the 
“operational men,” or spies in the field, 
over the cerebral analysts, who ponder 
the intelligence and make policy rec- 
ommendations. These two sides of the 
agency, traditionally separated, have or- 
ders to cooperate more. 

Paramilitary operations are being 
scaled down. In South Viet Nam, the 
C1A’s role in the “Phoenix”—or coun- 
terterror—program has already been 
phased out. The program used CIA 
agents to advise the South Vietnamese 
in the “neutralization,” or killing. of 
Viet Cong officials. Such covert activ- 
ities are under the CIA’s deputy direc- 
tor of operations, currently William 
Colby, 53, a former ambassador who 
was in charge of pacification in Vict 
Nam from 1969 to mid-1971 

Often called the agency's “dirty 
tricks department,” Colby’s section con- 
trols field agents who are involved in 
clandestine activities, including keeping 
a watch on the KGB (Soviet intelligence) 
and working with intelligence organi- 
zations in Western countries. But Col- 
by’s group is now placing new empha- 
sis on such activities as getting early 
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warnings of—and curbing—interna- 
tional terrorist operations and narcotics 
traffic. Through intercepts of commu- 
nications, the CIA has discovered who 
ordered the killing of the U.S. and 
Belgian diplomats in Khartoum two 
months ago. It also knows the financial 
sources of the Black Septembrists, who 
carried out those assassinations, as well 
as the murders of Israeli athletes at the 
Munich Olympics. 

Rivalry. With the downgrading of 
cloak-and-dagger operations, one of 
Schlesinger’s tasks will be the strength- 
ening of the “leadership for the [intel- 
ligence] community as a whole.” a rec- 
ommendation that he himself urged on 
the President in 1971, when he was an 
assistant director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. Now, Schlesinger 
not only heads the CIA but also has ul- 
timate responsibility for the Pentagon's 
Defense Intelligence Agency, which 
provides intelligence for the armed 
forces, and the National Security Agen- 
cy, Which directs spy planes, satellites 
and a vast communications-monitoring 
apparatus that cracks codes and gath- 
ers data from other countries 

Schlesinger, as chairman of the In- 
telligence Resources Advisory Commit- 
tee, will be taking a hard look at the 
combined $6.2 billion (some estimates 
put it as high as $8 billion) spent by the 
three agencies. Nearly half of the mon- 
ey goes for satellite reconnaissance and 
spy planes; about $750 million is bud- 
geted to the CIA 

Schlesinger also must watch out for 
a smoldering rivalry between the CIA 
and the DIA. The rivalry broke out in 
the open recently in the form of an ar- 
ticle in the small (circ. 75,000) month- 
ly magazine Army, written by Major 
General Daniel O. Graham last Decem- 
ber—before he was picked by Schle- 
singer to be a member of his five-man 
Intelligence Resources Advisory Com- 
mittee. Graham’s article contended that 
the Pentagon should win back from the 
CIA primary responsibility 
for analyzing strategic mili- 
tary intelligence. To the em- 
barrassment of military lead- 
ers, he conceded that in the 
past the Pentagon’s estimates 
of Communist military po- 
tential were vastly overstat- 
ed, and that the nation’s de- 
cision makers rightly regard- 
ed those estimates as “self- 
serving, budget-oriented and 
generally inflated.” But, he 
wrote, the Pentagon has so 
greatly reformed and im- 
proved its analysis in recent 
years that there will be no 
more “bad overestimates” 
like “bomber gaps,” “missile 
gaps.” and “megaton gaps.” 

Aided by Graham, who 
will be the primary link be- 
tween the CIA and the DIA, 
Schlesinger hopes to improve 
relations with the Pentagon 
Under the able Richard 


STEVE NORTH UP 


CIA DIRECTOR JAMES R. SCHLESINGER 
Inducing constructive tensions. 


Helms, CLA analysts had remained aloof 
from the military, and there were bit- 
ter battles between the CIA and DIA dur- 
ing the Viet Nam War over estimates 
of enemy infiltration and intentions 
To increase accountability within the 
agency, Schlesinger has told Cia’s 
analysts to sign all their intelligence 
reports. He hopes that bylines on 
the blue and white—covered CIA assess- 
ments will sharpen analyses and make 
the authors feel personally responsible 
for their assessments. 

Schlesinger seems just the man to 
shake up the CIA. A seasoned scholar. 
bureaucrat and Republican, he enjoys 
the confidence of President Nixon. He 
was graduated swmma cum laude from 
Harvard ('50), later got his Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics there, taught at the University 
of Virginia, and was director of stra- 
tegic studies at the Rand Corp. He 
joined the old Bureau of the Budget in 
1969, and two years later was named 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. His prodding of utility exec- 
utives to pay more attention to envi 
ronmental safeguards impressed the 
President. When industry leaders 
complained, Schlesinger told them 
“Gentlemen, I'm not here to protect 
your triple-A bond ratings.” 

While maintaining traditional secre- 
cy about clandestine operations, Schle- 
singer is moving fast to lift the veil of 
conspiracy that has shrouded the agen- 
cy. In an unprecedented move last 
month, he allowed a CIA agent, William 
Broe, the former chief of clandestine 
operations for the Western Hemisphere, 
to testify before a Senate subcommittee 
investigating the involvement of the CIA 
and the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corp. in Chilean political 
affairs 

As tough-minded as he is candid, 
Schlesinger leaves little doubt that he 
is determined to reform and redefine the 
C1A’s role. Said he recently to an old 
CIA hand: “The trouble with this place 
is that it has been run like a gentleman's 
club—but I'm no gentleman.” 
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KERNER IN CHICAGO AFTER SENTENCING 


TRIALS 


Easy on Kerner 


The man standing before Federal 
Judge Robert L. Taylor was impeccably 
groomed and held himself ramrod stiff 
In a loud and clear voice, Otto Kerner 
last week vowed before a packed court- 
room in Chicago that he would “con- 
tinue to challenge the erroneous verdict 
rendered against me.” With that, Judge 
Taylor sentenced Kerner, 64, a U.S 
Court of Appeals judge and twice Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, and Co-Defendant 
Theodore Isaacs to three years in pris- 
on and $50,000 in fines. In February, a 
jury had found both guilty of taking 
part in a dubious race-track stock deal 
in which Kerner, while Governor, net- 
ted nearly $145,000 in profit. 

The prosecutor, U.S. Attorney 
James Thompson, who had recom- 
mended “substantial” terms for both 
men, said that he thought Taylor had 
acted out of “compassion,” since Kerner 
could have received up to 58 years in 
prison, and Isaacs 48. As matters stand, 
it is possible that neither man may ever 
serve a day in jail. They were sentenced 
under a provision that makes them both 
eligible for immediate parole 


MISSOURI 


The Candy Mystery 


When former Missouri Democratic 
Senator Edward V. Long died last No- 
vember at 64, his death was attributed 
to a “cerebral vascular accident” that 
had “all the appearance of a stroke.” 
Last week it was revealed that Helen 
Dunlop, the Senator's secretary and 
close companion for 26 years, had 
touched off an official probe by charg- 
ing that his death was actually the re- 
sult of poisoning 

Miss Dunlop claimed in March that 
before Long died he told her that he 
had eaten chocolates sent to him by a 
businessman in Clayton, Mo, She said 
she and Long had dinner together just 
before he died, and he told her he 
thought he had been poisoned by the 
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candy. It had a bitter taste. he said. Ac- 
cording to Miss Dunlop, he later report- 
ed feeling numb in the arms and legs 
The unidentified businessman denied 
ever sending candy to Long, police re- 
ported. Miss Dunlop failed to say why 
she waited four months before going to 
authorities and telling them her story 
The bizarre charges became known 
only after Long’s widow Florence, 60, 
filed a $3,250,000 suit charging the sec- 
retary with alienation of her husband's 
affections. Long had been having an af- 
fair with Miss Dunlop, according to the 
widow's suit, since before 1968, the year 
he lost his Senate seat amid charges of 
corrupt dealings with officials of the 
Teamsters Union. Mrs. Long also pe- 
titioned the court to determine the as- 
sets of his estate. claiming in an affi- 
davit that Miss Dunlop, 46, and two 
other employees “have concealed or 


embezzled or otherwise unlawfully 
held” property owned by the late 
Senator. 


In his will, Long left $10 each to 
his widow and his daughter, Mrs. Ann 
Miller, 30. Mrs. Long also received the 
jointly owned property, including a Mis- 
souri farm, a home in Phoenix, Ariz., 
and a summer place in Wisconsin, but 
the bulk of Long’s $770,000 estate went 
to his granddaughter, five-year-old Ann 
Elizabeth Miller; Miss Dunlop was 
named executrix. Under terms of the 
will, Miss Dunlop receives $7,500 
annually 


DEFENSE 


Painful Pentagon Cuts 


“I don’t know if I have—or want 
—any political future in Massachu- 
setts.” With that glum assessment, Sec- 
retary of Defense Elliot Richardson 
responded to mounting criticism of his 
order last week to shut down 40 mil- 
itary bases and reduce many others, in- 
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cluding several in his home state of 
Massachusetts. An estimated 42,800 
military and civilian jobs will be elim- 
inated at a saving of some $375 mil- 
lion a year. Says a Pentagon official 
“We have never hit so few places so 
hard before.” 

Some are harder hit than others 
New England will suffer the most. In 
Rhode Island, where the U.S. Navy is 
the biggest employer, more than 21,000 
people will be thrown out of work with 
the closing of the Newport naval base 
because of lack of facilities to handle to- 
day’s huge aircraft carriers. In Massa- 
chusetts, 6,700 people will lose their 
jobs when the venerable Boston naval 
shipyard is closed because of inade- 
quate docking facilities. Equally hard 
hit by the cuts is Hunters Point ship- 
yard in San Francisco. Of the 5,184 ci- 
vilians slated to lose their jobs, many 
are members of minority groups who 
have been trained as welders, machin- 
ists, toolmakers and diemakers 

The South escapes relatively un- 
scathed from the reductions, not sur- 
prisingly, since Southerners in Congress 
remain in control of military affairs 
When McCoy Air Force Base shuts 
down in Orlando, Fla. thousands of 
people will be out of work. But the city’s 
economy, booming from the $40 mil- 
lion Disney World venture, will hardly 
notice the loss, Though Georgia will 
lose three military bases, Senator Sam 
Nunn said he would ask some questions 
of the Administration but not raise too 
much fuss. Compared to the cutbacks 
in other states, he declared, “Georgia 
fared well.” 

While other installations shrink or 
disappear, the San Diego Navy Base 
will expand. It will become in fact the 
largest U.S. Navy port, reflecting the 
Pentagon's decision to locate on the Pa- 
cific Coast the nation’s prime naval fa- 
cilities. Thirty-one ships will be trans- 
ferred to San Diego, bringing along 
12,000 crewmen and adding as much 
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You don’t win I8 Grand Prix 
— without learning a thing or two. 


] 


On July 15, 1934, an incredible thing hap- 
pened in racing. A Mercedes-Benz didn’t win the 
Grand Prix. For that matter, neither did an Alfa 
Romeo or a Maserati. 

It was an Auto Union car (that was Audi's 
corporate name back then), designed by Dr. Fer- 
dinand Porsche and driven by Hans Stuck that 
thundered past the checkered flag first. 

Five weeks later, we took the Swiss Grand 
Prix. And then the Czech Grand Prix. In 
fact, we chalked up a grand total of 18 
Grand Prix. Plus 16 Hill Climbs. 
And even the coveted 
Vanderbilt Cup, held 
at Roosevelt Raceway, 
New York, where the 
great Bernd Rose- 
meyer and his six- 
teen-cylinder monster 
charged home to victory, 
with Rudi Caracciola's Mercedes and Rex Mays’ 
Alfa trailing far behind. 

We raced for glory and prestige and that 
“out feeling” only drivers can put into words. 

We also raced for knowledge. For what bet- 
ter way to test the mettle of a car than in a race, 
with all its grueling banks and curves, with the 
competition breathing down your neck. 

Today we no longer race. But we've learned 












enough from yesteryear to have a lot in common 
with cars that do. 

For example, our new Audi has rack-and- 
pinion steering which is the most direct steering 
system a car can have. 

It’s got a servo-thrust synchromesh trans- 
mission that makes shifting quick and precise. 

The Audi has independent front suspension 
so you get more control with fewer jolts. 

And a rear axle with twin adjust- 
able torsion bars for precise road 
holding. 

Of course, the Audi also has 

quite a few features that racing 
cars don't have. Like front-wheel 
drive. And seats that are not only 
very plush, but also very comfort- 
able. (They were designed by ortho- 
pedic surgeons.) And enough legroom 
and headroom for just about anybody's 
legs and head. 

We're as proud of our car today as 
we were on that hot July day of 34 when we won 
our first Grand Prix. And we're as determined now, 
as we were then,to reach a standard of excellence 
no other car manufacturer can hope to attain. 

And experience is indeed a great teacher. 


The Audi. 
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as $100 million a year to the Navy pay 
roll. Last year the Navy contributed 
$1.2 billion to the economy of the San 
Diego area. The expansion is expected 
to add $56.5 million a year in retail sales 
alone; some 6,800 new jobs will be cre- 
ated to serve the base 

Residents have mixed feelings about 
this boost to their economy. San Diego 
is one of the fastest-growing regions in 
California 
housing shortage 


and thus there is a severe 
1.000 Navy families 


AMERICAN SCENE 


are already on the waiting list. The city 
does not know how it will accommodate 
the influx of newcomers—or educate 
their children. Because of the cutbacks 
in impact aid for schools serving fed 
eral installations. the San Diego school 
system has been trimmed to $4,000,000 
(from an anticipated $6,000,000) in fed- 
eral funds this year 

Protests over the closing of bases 
are not likely to dissuade the White 
House. The plan has been in the works 


A City Discovers Its Gothic Psyche 


One hundred miles north of Los An- 
beneath the snow-dusted moun 
Tejon Pass. the San Joa 
alley begins its lone, level stretch 


veles 
tains of the 
quin tb 
crisscrossed by moist 
Dotted 


horse- 


to the northwest 
seeded cotton 

land are the 
head beams of oil wells pumping rich- 
rolly 
locks and valves of a vast 
irrigation network. The lush valley has 
heen drilled, plowed, fertilized, sprayed 


fields of newly 
across the farm 


es out of the ground, Water 


through the 


and pummeled into productivity by a 
succession of determined re fuvecs from 
Oklahoma and and 
by a sprinkling of 


Texas Arkansas 
{rmenians, Italians 
still work the 
Bakersfield. a 
Kern 
County, is the hub of the lower valley 
and reflects that habit of work. TiMt 
Correspondent Richard Duncan trav 
eled recently to take a look at 
vel another 


King of Glory. His report 


The people 
land living 
city of 74.000 and the 


and Basques 
hard for a 


Seal of 


there 


man-made miracle. The 


HE idea for the pageant began in 

1969 when Martha Knight, head of 
the local ballet theater, choreographed 
a religious ballet for her student group 
Philip Dodson, music director of the 
First Baptist Church, saw it and asked 
if she would come talk to him. As Mar- 
tha Knight recalls it, Dodson said, “I 
have a dream,” and she blurted out, “I 
think I have the same dream.” 

By May, 1971, the two dreamers 
had written a narration based on the 


Gospels and put together a tape of se 
lections from Handel and Berlioz 
which they played for John Lavender 
the soft-spoken pastor of the First Bap 
tist Church. He was quickly sold on 
the idea of a pageant, and soon found 
an anonymous angel who put up $20 
000 to get production started 

As the months went by the cast 
grew to more than 100 members, the 
scenes multiplied to thirty, the chorus 
to 250 voices and the choral score was 
refined into 263 pages. Nearly 500 cos 
tumes were needed, along with 30 seam 
stresses to sew them. Costs were kept 
down by relying on volunteers. Says 
Martha Knight: “I didn't want to go 
to theater groups asking for people be- 
cause the purpose of the production is 
to be not only a work of art. but an 
act to the greater glory of God. There 
has to be that.” 

o 

Surely there had to be something 
to keep so many people coming to week- 
ly rehearsals for almost two years, some 
only to walk onstage for as little as a 
minute or two. Joe Leggio. a local bank- 
er whose business sense helped keep 
the show afloat. rolls his eyes to heav- 
en and confides: “Listen, I've got my 
own idea about what's up there and 
what's not, but some awfully peculiar 
things have happened to keep King of 
Glory going.” Somewhere along the 
line, the idea began to take on a dy- 
namism of its own. “I call it the Goth- 
ic psyche.” says Dodson. “There you 


MEMBERS OF THE BAKERSFIELD COMPANY IN THE LAST SUPPER SCENE FROM “THE KING OF GLORY 
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for more than a year: Richardson sim- 
ply reviewed the details and went along 
While past Presidents have grumbled 
about superfluous and then 
backed off, Nixon clearly means busi 
ness, In fact, more cuts may be in store. 
including some of the 1963 US. instal- 
lations overseas. Of all the controversial 
cutbacks Nixon has proposed to date 
the trimming of military bases seems 
best able to stand the test of prudent 
management 


bases 


had thousands of people in the Dark 
Ages who were part of a spiritual move 
ment to build cathedrals. Here we have 
a spiritual movement among hundreds 
of people to have a pageant.” 

Ten days before opening night, cos- 
tumes, scenery technicians, cho 
rus and all were moved into the civic 
auditorium. The Bakersfield 
not a run-of-the-mill rural hall 
4.142 seats and a whole new 
technicians. The 


Stars 


Civic is 
It boasts 
array of 
first 
lighting run-through began at 6 pm 
one Friday and lasted almost nonstop 


devices for the 


until 2 a.m. the following Monday, a 


caviling, exhausting experience that left 
men muttering and women weeping 


Finally, a fortnight ago, The King 
of Glory had its opening. Townsfolk 


began to arrive more than an hour be 
fore the performance to grab off the 
best nonreserved seats. Martha Knight 
sat nervously with her husband in the 
eighth row center 
quivering. Backstage, the chorus bent 
their heads and prayed: “Lord give us 
a calmness and give us an excellence 


her orchid corsage 


too as we sing for you 

He did. It was good. It really was 
The voices were fuller. the 
steps a little lighter than in rehearsals 


dancers 


There was a feeling of spontaneity and 
joy. In the audience, there was snifling 
and sobbing, particularly during the 
poignant Crucifixion When it 
was Over, most people left in an emo 
tionally drained silence 

Earlier, John Lavender 
“L think that if this pageant were nev 
er seen by one person, it would be 
worth the whole effort.” In that case, 
they had a nice bonus: all five per 
formances were sold out 


scene 


had said 


“ PAGEANT 





INDOCHINA 


A Very Uncertain Truce 


CROSS the bleeding lands of Indo 

china last week, the only certainty 
was uncertainty. The cease-fire agree 
ment signed three months ago in Paris 
was increasingly ignored: American 
bombers were blasting targets in Laos 
and Cambodia, North Vietnamese 
troops and weapons continued to flood 
into South Viet Nam. Cambodia's po 
sition darkened ominously 

As the overall situation worsened 
the U.S. stepped up its efforts to shore 
up the anti-Communist position 

> Economic talks with North Viet 
Nam in Paris broken off and 
American officials warned Hanoi that 
its disregard for the cease-fire jecopar 


were 


dized the possibility of any postwar 
aid 

> Minesweeping in North Vietnam- 
ese walters was suspended 

> In Washington. a State Depart- 
ment spokesman told North Viet Nam 
that if it “damped down the war in Cam 
bodia.” there would be a “prompt and 
quite positive response on our part 

> There were hints that B-52 

which last week hit Laotian targets 
for the first time since late February 
might soon be in action over South 

Viet Nam once again. For the U.S., that 
would be an exceedingly risky tactic 
in addition to troops and materiel, the 
Communists have moved SAM-2 missiles 
down the Ho Chi Minh Trail into ter 
ritory they control 

Bowing to U.S. demands that he 
broaden the base of his government 
Cambodia's ailing, half-paralyzed Lon 
Nol last week called for the resignation 








of his Cabinet. He then moved to invite 
three former allies—onetime Deputy 
Premier Sisowath Sirik Matak, ex-Inte 
rior Minister In Tam and ex-Head of 
State Cheng Heng—to join a superior 
council, consisting of eleven high-rank- 
ing representatives of the nation’s polit- 
ical parties, that would act as an adviso- 
ry body. In fact. most foreign observers 
thought that Lon Nol’s moves were lit- 
tle more than a cosmetic change and 
doubted that the various political fac 
tions would go along. As one Western 
diplomat in Phnom-Penh put it: “Lon 
Nol left things too late. Last year, per- 
haps, his old colleagues would have co- 
operated with him. Now, no one trusts 
his younger brother Lon Non, no one 
believes there will be any sharing of 
power.” At week's end, however, there 
were rumors in Saigon and Phnom- 
Penh that Lon Non, who had remained 
a behind-the-scenes power even after 
his resignation as Minister of the Inte- 
rior three wecks ago, was planning a trip 
to the U.S. With Lon Non out of the 
way, a real governmental reform just 
might be possible 

Overripe Fruit. The political ma 
neuvering took place in the midst of a 
crumbling military situation. The Com- 
munist forces continued their method- 
ical cutting of the five major highways 
leading to Phnom-Penh; almost as soon 
as government troops open one road, 
another is closed. Diplomats, however. 
ruled out a Communist attempt to over- 
run the capital. “They don't want to cap- 
ture it.” one observer said. “They want 
to create such that 


economic chaos 


CAMBODIAN SOLDIERS MOVE TOWARD FRONT LINES PAST FLEEING CIVILIANS 
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there will be riots—and then the Lon 
Nol government will fall like an over- 
ripe fruit.” In the city itself last week 
prices continued to rise. The arrival of 
a few fuel convoys had almost no ef 
fect on the chronic shortage of kero- 
sene, gasoline and diesel oil 

The resumption of U.S. bombing in 
Luos was described by Defense Secre- 
tary Elliot Richardson as a response to 
‘a flagrant violation” of the Laotian 
cease-fire by the Communists. Washing- 
ton officials said that the B-52s went 
into action after a North Vietnamese 
regiment led an attack on the Tha Vieng 
area in the Plain of Jars. U.S. embassy 
sources in Saigon, however, dismissed 
the attack as a minor action—*perhaps 
a squabble over rice.” After two days 
the raids halted, which suggested that 
the B-S2s were used more to dramatize 
U.S. dismay over the deteriorating sit 
uation in Indochina and less for spe 
cifically tactical purposes 

Across the border in South Viet 
Nam, government troops continued 
to battle North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong forces in actions scattered across 
the country. Canadian and Indonesian 
truce officials, thwarted by both sides 
as well as by their Hungarian and Pol- 
ish colleagues, were hinting at quitting 
the ineffective International Commis- 
sion of Control and Supervision—a 
move that would all but destroy the unit 
For Cambodia, Laos and South Viet 
Nam, peace seemed no nearer at hand 
than it did a year ago 
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Whatever happened to penny candy? 


It's part of the passing scene. Licorice costs a 
nickel today. And the penny is nearly obsolete 
except for paying sales taxes. But there’s one 
thing you can still buy for pennies electricity 

One penny’s worth will wash a full load of 
laundry. For two you can vacuum all the rugs in 
your home. And it costs only three pennies to 
watch the Super Bowl on TV. Maybe that’s why 
we take electricity for granted—it's become so 
inexpensive 

Electric rates are actually 30% lower today 
than 25 years ago—while the cost of living has 
doubled. As a matter of fact, America’s power 
companies have steadily reduced the cost of 
electricity for the better part of this century And 
the saving has been passed on to all of us as 
consumers 

But if we're going to have the clean energy 
we need in the years ahead, electric rates must 


now increase. The cost of building and operating 
power plants is still going up along with every 
thing else. In 1972 alone, the power industry 
spent two billion dollars just for environmental 
protection 

The future growth of our nation depends 
upon an abundant supply of electricity. It helps 
produce the new jobs and paychecks that make 
our standard of living the highest in the world 
And it powers so many things that make life 
safer, cleaner and more enjoyable 

Your power company deserves your under- 
standing and support. Because even with higher 
rates, electricity will still be America’s best buy 

For pennies 
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THE MODERATE SMOKE. 


It’s not strong. It’s not weak. 
leeche) (care (axon com tnemani(e(el(or 
There are no excesses, except 
those in quality. 
It has premium tasting tobaccos. 
Two advanced filter systems. And a 
thoughtful Humidor Pack. To keep 
your smokes fresher, longer. | 
Try the Moderate Smoke. 
It’s the cigarette you can feel 
comfortable with. Enjoy. And stay with. 
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That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





WOMAN IN DROUGHT-RAVAGED UPPER VOLTA GATHERS BUDS FOR USE AS FOOD 


AFRICA 


. : 
King Famine 

Even in the best of years, much of 
sub-Saharan Africa is stalked by the 
grim specter of famine. This year has 
been one of the worst. A 40-month 
drought has left the area brown and blis- 
tered. Crops have failed; millions of cat- 
tle have died. Thousands of farmers are 
eating seed grains to stave off starvation, 
thus ensuring that there will be insuffi- 
cient food from future harvests. In lands 
where suicide is rare, starving nomads, 
after losing their herds, have killed 
themselves in desperation 

Hardest hit is Mali, a landlocked 
country where livestock are considered 
more precious than money. There, at 
least 1,000,000 of the nation’s estimated 
5,000,000 cattle have perished in the 
worst drought in memory 

Along sandy roads in neighboring 
Mauritania, the skeletons of hundreds 
of cattle bake in the sun, picked nearly 
clean by vultures. Hundreds of other 
cattle, sheep and goats lie on the 
parched sand, eyes glassy and ribs pro- 
truding, too weak to move. Soon they 
also will die. In Senegal, desert herds- 
men, short of water and grazing land, 
are driving their scrawny herds to Da- 
kar in a desperate effort to sell the an- 
imals before they die. The price for 
cows these days ts as low as $3 a head 

The drought has caused even great 
er disruption in Upper Volta, where a 
southward migration of more than a 
million people is under way. Nomads 
are pouring into Ivory Coast and Gha- 
na in a search for grazing lands. Their 
starving animals are poaching on crop- 
land tended by subsistence farmers. The 
result has been a number of pitched bat 
tles, similar to those between catthemen 
and sodbusters in America’s Old West 
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A major reason for the drought is 
man’s neglect of the land. Goats and 
camels have denuded millions of acres 
of savanna. In order to feed their ani- 
mals, herdsmen cut off the tops of trees, 
halting their growth. Weather experts 
believe that this systematic stripping of 
land has altered the climate and brought 
about an unmistakable decline in the 
rainfall. As a result. the Sahara is 
spreading south at a rate of more than 
half a mile each year 

The U.N.’s Rome-based Food and 
Agriculture Organization is coordinat- 
ing an airlift to bring more than 400,000 
tons of grain to the stricken nations 
This is a stopgap measure at best. U.S 
officials in Dakar estimate that grain 
gifts may have to continue for another 
30 years. They also believe that it may 
take three decades to build irrigation 
and reforestation projects to contain the 
desert—assuming that the  poverty- 
stricken sub-Saharan nations can find 
the billions necessary for the job 


UNITED NATIONS 


War of Words 


Repeating a familiar. futile ritual, 
the U.N. Security Council was called 
into session last week in response to the 
Israeli commando attacks on Beirut 
Even Arab diplomats acknowledged 
that they did not expect the meeting to 
find a solution to the Middle East crisis 
In fact, said Algerian Ambassador Ab- 
dellatif Rahal, “it is not my intention to 
propose one.” Instead, he and other 
Middle Eastern emissaries planned to 
spend the session condemning both Isra- 
el and the U.S., which, in the view of 
Arab leaders, promotes Israel's military 
aggressiveness 

Rahal charged that it was “curious 
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that the U.S. should recognize no re- 
sponsibility for the use that is made of 
the arms and financial aid that it fur- 
nishes Israel, or that it should express as- 
tonishment at the suspicion shown to- 
ward it when events such as those in 
Lebanon take place.” 

Squabble. Before U.S. Ambassa- 
dor John Scali had a chance to reply to 
the Arab charges. a squabble broke out 
between the Russian and Chinese am- 
bassadors. Yakov Malik insisted that 
any resolution on the Middle East make 
reference to the nonuse of force in inter- 
national relations. Chinese Ambassador 
Huang Hua denounced the Soviet pro 
posal as “downright fraud.” since 
“along the northern frontier of China it 
[the Soviet Union] has stationed a mil- 
lion troops to threaten China.” Could 
this, asked Huang, “be called nonuse of 
force in international relations?” 

Malik later set off another brisk dip- 
lomatic exchange when he noted that 
the Israelis felt “nearer than any other 
people to God.” He added: “I am an 
atheist but | do not believe God would 
be so partial.” Rapping the table with 
his pipe, the Israeli Ambassador, Yosef 
Fekoah, shouted: “I do not believe that 
the Security Council should be a forum 
for the kind of slander and abuses of any 
people's faith we heard just now from 
Ambassador Malik!” Tekoah then pro- 
ceeded to bring up the Soviet Union's 
prewar pact with Nazi Germany, which 
drew a sharp protest from Malik 

After that, Scali was content to 
make a brief speech, in which he asked 
for an evenhanded resolution condemn- 
ing “violence and terror from whatever 
source and of whatever kind.” He told 
Arab diplomats privately that he would 
veto any resolution on Israel that he 
considered too one-sided 

Scali managed to sidestep a veto 
The Security Council voted 11-0, with 
the US. and three other nations abstain- 
ing. to adopt a resolution that con- 
demned Israel's raids on Lebanon and 
also deplored “all recent acts of vio- 
lence”’—a phrase that could be inter 
preted to include Arab terrorism. The 
compromise did not please the Arabs 
Egyptian Foreign Minister Mohammed 
el-Zayyat declared that “if the situation 
in the Middle East defies any solution 
today it is because of United States sup- 
port for Israel.” 

Meanwhile, the first suspected act of 
violence by Black September terrorists 
within the U.S. took place in Washing- 
ton, D.C., last week. A shot was fired 
into a bedroom of the home of the New 
Zealand chargé d‘affaires. Luckily. no 
one was hurt. Apparently it was a ludi- 
crous case of mistaken identity: the at 
tackers were after the Jordanian ambas- 
sador—who had moved away two years 
earlier, “The terrorists may have been 
using a very old diplomatic directory,” 
said the understandably nervous New 
Zealand chargé, Gerald Hensley. add- 
ing: “Itis most unlikely that the shot was 
intended for us. We have a very low pro 
file on Middle East matters.” 
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ISRAEL 


The Dream after 25 Years: Triumph and Trial 


We, the members of the National 
Council, representing the Jewish peo- 
ple in the land of Israel and the Zionist 
movement, have assembled on the day 
of the termination of the British Man- 
date for Palestine, and. by virtue of our 
national and historic right and of the 
resolution of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, do hereby proclaim 
the establishment of a Jewish state in 


the land of Israel 
O* that day—May 14, 1948 
David Ben-Gurion, standing 
in the Tel Aviv Museum beneath a 
portrait of Zionism’s founder, The- 
odore Herzl, read the hastily drawn 
proclamation of the rise of the state 
of Israel. Four thousand years of 
Jewish history had passed since, in 
the words of Genesis, the Lord God 
told Abraham: “Go forth from your 
country to the land that I will 
show you. And I will make of you a 
great nation.” After centuries of 
wandering in the Diaspora, the peo- 
ple of the Covenant had returned to 
their Promised Land. No longer did 
the Passover toast, “Next Year in Je- 
rusalem,” represent an impossible 
messianic dream. It was reality. 

For the Jews of the world, the 
founding of Israel—those steeped in 
biblical faith prefer to speak of its 
“restoration”—was something of a 
miracle. So, in a way, is the fact that 
a nation of 3,000,000 people, sur- 
rounded by implacably inimical 
Arab states whose populations out- 
number it 42 times, has not only sur- | 
vived a quarter-century of strife and 
war. but grown and prospered be- 
yond its founders’ wildest dreams 
Thus on May 7* Israelis will cele- 
brate their nation’s 25th anniversary 
by throwing the biggest bash in its 
history. The ceremonies will begin 
at sundown on May 6 at Mount 
Herzl in Jerusalem. There twelve 
torches will be lighted by surviving 
heroes of Israel's 1948-49 war of in- 
dependence. In a separate ceremony, 
President Ephraim Katzir and the 
chief of staff, General David Elazar, 
will light a memorial torch at that 
holiest of Jewish holy places, the 
Wailing Wall in Old Jerusalem 

That night giant bonfires will be lit 
in towns and villages throughout the 
country, and the Israelis will treat them- 
selves to a night of entertainment. street 
dancing and fireworks. Next day a mil- 
itary parade five miles long—lIsrael’s 
first in five years—will snake for hours 
through the streets of Jerusalem. Over- 


"Not on May 14 because of slippage between 
the Hebrew lunar calendar and the Gregorian 


solar calendar 





head, more planes (the exact number is 
classified) will fly above the historic city 
than have ever been gathered in the re- 
gion before. One group of Mirages will 
form a Star of David. The real mes- 
sage of the air display, however, as all 
Arabs will surely recognize, is that Is- 
rael today is far and away the strongest 
military power in the Middle East. 

On hand for the celebration will be 
more than 100,000 foreign tourists, who 


BEN-GURION ANNOUNCING ISRAEL'S BIRTH 
An impossible Messianic dream. 


will have journeyed to Israel by plane 
and aboard 15 passenger liners. A small 
army of police and soldiers has already 
been posted at airports, harbors and 
along the parade route in Jerusalem 
Particular care is being taken to safe- 
guard the Queen Elizabeth 2, which 
sailed to Israel last week with 620 pas- 
senger-pilgrims aboard 

The 700 nervous crew members 
were paid $125 “danger bonuses” for 
the 14-day cruise, and ten rabbis on 


board prayed for the Q.E.2's safety as 
the ship sailed out of Southampton Har- 
bor. From there, the ship was followed 
by Royal Air Force jets; as she entered 
the Strait of Gibraltar she was joined 
by a British destroyer. The Q-E.'s crew 
was augmented for the occasion by at 
least 50 security men and several Lab- 
rador retrievers whose mission was to 
sniff out any explosives that might be 
hidden within the ship. With three tons 
of matzoth in the pantry to be served 
during the eight-day Passover, one 
joke circulating on board was that, 
if necessary, the passengers could al- 
ways float to safety on a raft of un- 
leavened bread. 
The size and swagger of the an- 
niversary celebrations have been 
questioned by some thoughtful Jews 
both inside and outside Israel. For 
one thing, the expense (an estimated 
$10,000,000) constitutes another fis- 
cal burden to be borne by Israeli cit- 
izens, who already pay the highest 
income taxes in the world (62% on 
amounts over $10,000), The demur- 
rers also feel that the spectacular 
party will be an unnecessary flaunt- 
ing of Israel's military might at a 
time when a slightly lower profile 
might encourage and hearten its 
friends abroad. 
But the Israelis have never been 
Known for understatement, and the 
grandeur of the anniversary will ac- 
curately reflect the country’s prevail- 
ing mood. Although it has plenty of 
unresolved social and political ten- 
sions, Israel today exists in a state 
of euphoria. And why not? Militar- 
ily, it has never been stronger. Eco- 
nomically, it has never been more 
prosperous. Statistically, its achieve- 
ments in the past 25 years are vir- 
tually unparalleled in history 
Israel, which had a population of 
650,000 in 1948. now is home to 
2,600,000 of the world’s 14,000,000 
Jews, In addition, there are about 
1,400,000 Arabs under its jurisdic- 
tion, either in Israel itself or in the 
territories conquered in 1967 and 
held ever since. The gross national 
product is still rising at an average 
rate of 9% a year (from $3.2 billion 
in 1950 to $28 billion last year), while 
the country’s exports are 48 times great- 
er than they were in 1949 

The student population has in- 
creased from 140,000 in 1948 to 1,000,- 
000. The armed forces have developed 
from a band of 50,000 volunteers armed 
with borrowed (and sometimes stolen) 
rifles to a force of 420,000 men (includ- 
ing 300,000 reservists). More and more 
of their weaponry is produced by the 
Israelis themselves, including missile 
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Full moon rising over Jerusalem (above) bathes the Israeli Knes- 
set in foreground and high-rise apartments beyond in orange 
glow. Stone carvings (below) show cross and Star of David. 
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Antennas atop homes in Old City of Jerusalem. 
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Israelis and Arabs mingle at bus stop near Damascus Gate. 
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Israeli youths protest construction of high-rise hotel. 


EI Al's circular fire escape in Tel Aviv. 
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por A Menorah silhouetted against the Wailing Wall. 








An aged Moroccan Jew with his smiling Sabra granddaughter. 





n beach at Sharm el Sheikh. 


Two boys, one an Arab, the other an Orthodox Jew, share a cigarette. 


Israeli soldier on patrol near Arab market in Gaza, 


Tel Aviv ophthalmologist checks Bedouin’s eyes, 
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Israelis at Massada for commemorative ceremony. 


Tractor skirts old gun at farm on the Golan Heights. 
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Shelled hospital on Egyptian side of the Suez Canal 
seen through barbed wire along the Israeli border. 








boats, tanks and Mirage fighters. There 
is also the Israeli nuclear capability, 
shrouded in secrecy. It is generally be- 
lieved that if the Israelis do not have nu- 
clear weapons, they have the capacity 
to produce them on short notice. 

Native Israelis take almost as much 
delight as the tourists do in the con- 
trasts and paradoxes of their extraor- 
dinary homeland. Lod was a fortified 
city in the days of Joshua; its motto is 
taken from the prophet Jeremiah: “Thy 
children shall come again to their own 
border.” At the site of this ancient cit- 
adel, giant jetliners today disgorge joy- 
ous refugees from the Soviet Union, the 
source of the latest aliyah. Horse-drawn 
carts rattle through the streets of near- 
by Ramla, while Phantom and Skyhawk 
jets scream overhead. Beneath the 
Qumran caves, where the Dead Sea 
Scrolls were discovered, picnickers 
romp along the shores of the Dead Sea. 
In Rehovoth, a sleepy little town found- 
ed by Polish Jews in 1890, the myster- 
ies of life and death (not to mention 
the technicalities of heavy water) are 
probed by scientists at the Weizmann 
Institute, a research center that is 
among the world’s best. 

“If you ask me about our achieve- 
ments,” says Finance Minister Pinhas 
Sapir, “I will tell you about the univer- 
sity in Beersheba. Do you know what 


1878. Founding of Petach Tikva 
(Gate of Hope), a pioneer village of 
Jewish immigrants from Russia. 

1882. First Aliyah (wave of immi- 
gration) of Jews from Russia and East 
Europe to Palestine begins. 

1897. In Basel, Switzerland, the 
World Zionist Congress elects Theo- 
dore Herzl as president and declares its 
aim: “to create for Jewish people a 
home in Palestine.” 

1904-14. Second Aliyah increases 
Jewish population to 85,000, 

1917. Balfour Declaration by British 
government “favors the establishment 
in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people” as long as no harm is 
done to “non-Jewish communities” 
there, including 600,000 Arabs. 

1920. Palestine placed under British 
mandate; Arabs riot in protest against 
surging Jewish immigration 

1936-39. A six-month general strike 
by Palestinian Arabs is followed by full- 
scale nationalist rebellion against Brit- 
ish authority and Jewish settlers; the re- 
volt is ended by a White Paper 
restricting Jewish immigration. 

NOV. 29, 1947. United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly adopts plan to partition 
Palestine into separate Arab and Jew- 
ish states. 

may 14, 1948. David Ben-Gurion for- 
mally proclaims the state of Israel. Next 
day six Arab armies invade the new na- 
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Chronology of Trial, Triumph and Terror 


Beersheba was 25 years ago? A couple 
of huts and some Arab Bedouins. The 
best place in the world to get murdered. 
There’s a university there now, and 
that’s achievement.” With understand- 
able hyperbole he adds, “All our life is 
a permanent revolution.” 

Israel's unique history has somehow 
imbued its citizens with the notion that 
there is practically nothing they cannot 
do, from flying supersonic jets to mak- 
ing gardens bloom in sandy deserts. Vis- 
itors to the country are constantly 
prompted to remember Israel's proud 
past. Let no one forget, the Israeli seems 
to say, the incredible war of 1948 in 
which the forces of one tiny nation de- 
feated six invading Arab armies. Let no 
one forget the Six-Day War, when the 
Egyptians literally abandoned their 
shoes as they tried to get back across 
the Suez Canal, leaving their armored 
corps in a smoldering heap in the Mitla 
Pass. Let no one forget the “War of At- 
trition,” including that memorable day 
in 1970 when the Israelis trapped So- 
viet MIGs just north of Cairo in a pin- 
cer of Phantoms and Skyhawks and shot 
down five of the Russian-piloted air- 
craft. Many of these stunning achieve- 
ments were made possible, to be sure, 
by a steady flow of funds from the US. 
($9 billion in public and private aid of 
all kinds since 1948), but through their 


tion, but within weeks are defeated by 
the Jews on every front. All but 160,000 
of the 750,000 Palestinian Arabs flee 
the fighting to neighboring states. 

1950. Law of the Return gives every 
Jew anywhere the right to Israeli cit- 
izenship; the last great wave of immi- 
gration is climaxed by a massive airlift 
of 47,000 Yemenite Jews. 

1956. Egypt nationalizes the Suez 
Canal, and Israeli armies, under secret 
pact with Britain and France, invade 
the Sinai peninsula. 

1957. Despite the threat of U.S. sanc- 
tions, Israel delays its withdrawal of 
troops from the Sinai until a U.N. force 
is established as a peace-keeping buffer 
along the Sinai frontier. 

1963. David Ben-Gurion, Premier 
and Defense Minister for most of Is- 
rael’s first 15 years, resigns and is suc- 
ceeded by Levi Eshkol. 

may 1967. At the demand of Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, the U.N. force withdraws 
from the Sinai, and Egypt moves in mas- 
sive armored forces. 

JUNE 5-10, 1967. Israel, fearing an 
Arab attack, decides to strike first. Af- 
ter the Egyptian air force is destroyed 
on the ground, Israel's armed forces de- 
feat Arab armies in the Six-Day War. 

NOV. 22, 1967. A U.N. Security Coun- 
cil Resolution calls for a permanent 
peace settlement, including recognition 
of Israel's sovereignty and return of Is- 
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courage and resourcefulness the Israelis 
have made the deeds their own. 

Along with their remarkable self- 
confidence goes an abiding and rather 
awesome sense of perseverance. The Is- 
raelis protested loudly when France re- 
neged on a promise to sell them 50 Mi- 
rage jets—and ended up stealing the 
plans and building the planes them- 
selves. For years, children in kibbutzim 
near the Golan Heights were put to bed 
every night in bomb shelters; in the end, 
Israel stormed those seemingly unassail- 
able enemy positions and sent the Syr- 
ians scuttling toward Damascus. The Is- 
raelis persevere manfully with the 
Hebrew language, despite the fact that 
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ISRAELIS GUARDING ARAB PRISONERS (1967) 


raeli-occupied territories. Amid dis- 
agreement over timing and extent of the 
withdrawal, Israel refuses to move. 

1968. Egypt begins artillery and air 
War of Attrition across the Suez Ca- 
nal, to wear down Israeli occupiers. Is- 
rael starts building first settlements in 
occupied territories. 

DEC. 28, 1968. Israelis retaliate for a 
terrorist attack on an El Al plane in Ath- 
ens by bombing and strafing Beirut air- 
port; 13 planes are destroyed. 

FEB. 1969. Premier Eshkol dies, and 
is succeeded by Golda Meir. 

AUG. 7, 1970. Ninety-day standstill 
cease-fire negotiated by U.S. Secretary 
of State William Rogers begins along 
Suez Canal, later is renewed twice, then 
continued indefinitely. 

sept. 5, 1972. Black September ter- 
rorists kill eleven Israeli athletes at Mu- 
nich XX Olympiad. 

FEB. 21, 1973. Israelis raid Arab ref- 
ugee camps in northern Lebanon and 
shoot down a Libyan airliner over Si- 
nai, killing 107 on board. 

APRIL 10, 1973. Israeli commandos, in 
a raid on Beirut, kill three Palestinian 
guerrilla leaders 
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almost every conversation is punctuated 
with shrill cries of “Mai? Mai?” (What? 
What?) because so many people are still 
amateur atit 

And yet, behind the beauty and bra- 
vado of Israeli life today, there lies an 
array of bewilderingly complex domes- 
tic problems. The “miracle in the des- 
ert” has been transformed into a high- 
ly urbanized society; 85% of the Israelis 
now live in the nation’s four largest cit- 
ies, while only 4% still live in the kib- 
butzim. Zionist Writer Ze’ev Jabotinsky 
remarked in the 1920s: “We won't real- 
ly be a country until we have Jewish po- 
licemen and Jewish prostitutes.” Today 
Israel has both 

On some days, downtown Tel Aviv 
has more smog than Los Angeles. The 
water in the Sea of Galilee grows murk- 
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000 Sephardic Jews, who emigrated 
from North Africa and the Middle East, 
live in relative hardship compared 
with the Ashkenazic Jews of European 
origin 

“The problem comes,” says Sociol- 
ogist Chaim Adler, “when the child 
from the ‘Oriental’ family looks at his 
peer. The two serve together in the army 
as equals. But then one goes to work. 
while the other goes to the university 
The son from the uncultured home for- 
gets that his family used to live in a 
tent and now lives securely in an apart- 
ment. He only sees the son of the cul- 
tured home who is living three times 
better than he, and he wants the same.” 

The extent of the poverty problem 
was first brought to public attention in 
1971, much to the government's embar- 





“ORIENTAL” JEWS STAGING DEMONSTRATION (LEFT); TRAFFIC JAM IN JERUSALEM 


On some days, downtown Tel Aviv has more smog than Los Angeles. 


ier by the year. Crime is on the increase 
there were so many bank robberies in 
Tel Aviv last summer that the govern- 
ment had to bring in a force of tough, 
green-bereted border police from the 
Gaza Strip. Traffic jams are common- 
place; for this year’s celebration, all 
roads into Jerusalem will be closed for 
24 hours to avoid the customary hol- 
iday snarl 

The nation is plagued, in a sense 
with the problems of both poverty and 
prosperity. On the one hand, the gov- 
ernment must spend 30% of its current 
budget of $4.7 billion on defense and 
20% on maintaining its enormous debts 
—and both of these expenditures are 
the highest per capita in the world. At 
the same time, the country’s overheated 
economy inflated the cost of living by 
13% in 1972 and another 5% so far 
this year. Slowly but surely, a semi-so- 
cialist nation that takes economic equal- 
ity for granted has developed a small 
class of discreet, quiet-living million- 
aires (2,000 at last count). Yet its 1,300,- 
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rassment, A small group of young North 
African Jews organized street demon- 
strations to dramatize the substandard 
housing in which one-third of the na- 
tion's people were living. Calling them 
selves “Black Panthers,” they com- 
plained that the Oriental Jews, who had 
lived in Israel for years, were as deserv 
ing of good housing as brand-new im- 
migrants from the Soviet Union 

Most Israelis agreed. The govern- 
ment, which is committed to providing 
a dwelling for every immigrant, duti- 
fully promised to alleviate the housing 
shortage by 1975. But even then, there 
will still be 40,000 Israeli families liv- 
ing three persons to a room 

The Israelis have long been known 
as one of the world’s more fractious 
peoples. The Knesset is a turbulent fo- 
rum for their divisions, as are their 
newspapers, despite official censorship 
of anything involving “state security.” 
Moreover, Orthodox Jews, who repre- 
sent about 25% of the population, are 
often pitted against their secular-mind- 
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ed countrymen in both matters of law 
and face-to-face encounters. Regardless 
of whether or not he is a believer, in 
matters of birth, marriage, death or di- 
vorce, an Israeli Jew is totally subject 
to the rulings of rabbinical courts. In 
the Mea Shearim quarter of Jerusalem, 
home of many ultra-Orthodox Jews, 
young men wearing dark frock coats 
and prayer curls regularly hurl stones 
at buses that tour the sector on the Sab- 
bath, violating what they consider to be 
the law of God 

Many Israelis object to the strong 
influence of orthodoxy on the country’s 
laws and mores. “After 25 years,” says 
Archaeologist Yigael Yadin. “we have 
reached the point where, for a majority 
of our citizens, the rabbinical authority 
over our way of life is third in impor- 
tance after defense and the economy 
Most Israclis want a pluralistic system 
whereby those who want to be governed 
by religious law can voluntarily do so, 
and those who want secular law in mat- 
ters of personal affairs can accept that.” 

Dilemma. If many Sephardic Jews 
regard themselves as second-class Israe- 
lis, it follows that the nation’s 400,000 
Arab citizens, though largely impassive, 
have reason to feel the same way. Al 
though constantly subject to the sub- 
versive propaganda of Palestinian lib- 
erationists, they have remained, as a 
group, remarkably loyal to Israel. The 
Arabs even have a better voting record 
than their Jewish countrymen (85% to 
82%) and occasionally volunteer for 
military service (though they are never 
drafted). Their per capita income has 
quintupled since 1948 (to about $1,- 
000), and their literacy rate has jumped 
from 4% to 85%, yet they remain a 
wholly separate and unassimilated seg- 
ment of Israeli society 

At the lowest level of all are the 
1,000,000 Arabs in the occupied terri- 
tories, Their fate is at the very core of 
the Israeli dilemma today. So far. Is- 
rael has formally annexed only the 19 
sq. mi. (and 70,000 inhabitants) of East 
Jerusalem, but the Golan Heights, 
Sharm el Sheikh at the tip of the Sinai 
Peninsula and the access road along the 
Gulf of Aqaba have also been annexed 
in everything but name. The govern- 
ment’s strategy is to create an inter- 
locking economy between Israel and the 
territories, and today 30% of the ter- 
ritories’ labor force crosses the border 
every morning to work in Israel (sce 
hox page 39) 

The extent of Israeli construction 
in the territories—44 new settlements, 
as well as airports, fortifications, power 
projects, tourist hotels and 1,000 miles 
clearly indicates that the 
Israelis have no intention of withdraw 
ing to the old borders. Nevertheless, the 
occupation has stirred up a nationwide 
intellectual and moral debate that has 
come to be known as “the War of the 
Jews.” The “hawks” of the argument, 
led by Defense Minister Moshe Dayan, 
favor complete integration of the ter- 
ritories with Israel, including the build- 


of new roads 
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ing of new cities and farm communities 

The Israeli doves oppose the inte- 
gration of the 1,000,000 Arabs in the 
territories—cither out of fear of the “de- 
mographic nightmare” that this would 
create, or because it would stand in the 
way of an eventual peace settlement 
By 1998, estimates Finance Minister 
Sapir, Israel would have four Arabs for 
every five Jews. “There would no long 
er be a Jewish state but a binational 
state.” he says. “It would be a tragedy.” 
Sapir also argues that it would be mor- 
ally wrong to rule a people without 
holding out to them the hope of even- 
tual citizenship 

One of the most eloquent of Isra 
el’s super-doves is Arie Eliav, former 
secretary-general of the ruling Labor 
Party. “Yes, we have a 4,000-year claim 
on this land.” he says. “But the Arabs 
have a 1,300-year claim.” and that's 
long enough. The only way to defuse 
the situation is for the Palestinian peo- 
ple to be incorporated into a state of 
their own” —either Jordan or a separate 
state between Jordan and Israel. He dis- 
misses the arguments that the Arabs 
under Israeli control were never before 
so well off as a “terrible echo of our 
past in the Diaspora, when the Gentiles 
used to say the same about Jews.” 

Chasm. In most of the debates over 
the territories, Prime Minister Golda 
Meir has sided with the hawks, She 
seems to have strong popular backing 
for her increasingly militant stand. A 
survey published last week by the Insti- 
tute for Applied Social Research in Je- 
rusalem noted that 58°% of Israeli adults 
opposed concessions on the West Bank 
(v. 47% a year ago). Other findings: 96% 
want to keep Sharm el Sheikh and 93% 
the Golan Heights; 63% are prepared to 
give up part of the Sinai Desert in return 
for a peace settlement, but 66% feel that 
the Gaza Strip, formerly held by Egypt. 
is not negotiable at all 

There is another division within Is- 
raeli society that will even more pro- 
foundly influence the nation’s future 
Every country has a generation gap be- 
tween its leadership and its younger cit- 
izens. In Israel, the gap is a veritable 
chasm. The ruling elite ts almost entire- 
ly made up of men and women, now in 
their 60s and 70s, who were born in Eu- 
rope. Only two members of the present 
19-man Cabinet, Dayan and Deputy 
Premier Yigal Allon, are native-born Is- 
raelis, as are only 27 out of 120 mem- 
bers of the Knesset 

Today. though, the Sabras—who 
take their name from the sweet-cen- 
tered prickly-skinned fruit that thrives 
in Israel's desert lands—account for 
half of the 2.600.000 Jewish population 
More important, their attitudes, ideas 
and experiences differ profoundly from 
those of their parents who were born 
abroad 

Says Amnon Rubenstein, 41, a Sa 
bra who is dean of the Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity Law School: “For me, as for my 





Moslem Arabs seized Palestine from the Chris 
tian Byzantine empire in the 7th century A.D 
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“We Must Have Liberty” 


Kalkilya is a Moslem community of 
10,000 on the West Bank of the Jordan 
River, 13 miles northeast of Tel Aviv 
During the Six-Day War, Israeli soldiers 
overran Kalkilya, destroying half the 
town and uprooting many of its lush, 
productive citrus groves. With help 
from Israel's government, the town has 
since been largely rebuilt, but it remains 
under what its inhabitants regard as 
enemy rule. TIME Jerusalem Bureau 
Chief William Marmon recently visit- 
ed Kalkilya and sent this report 


Fi’ scars now remain in Kalkilya of 
that blistering June day in 1967 
when Israel almost wiped it off the map 
The old frontier is a rusting jumble of 
barbed wire and garbage. and the vil 
lage has the same sleepy, slightly dishev- 
eled air that it had before. Men wear 
ing the keffiyeh, the traditional black 
and white checkered headdress, sit 
around in circles drinking muddy Turk- 
ish coffee and playing shesh-besh (back- 
gammon). The muezzin of the large 
Moslem mosque snoozes on a straw 
mat, waking periodically to give the 
wailing call to prayer 

Nonetheless, Kalkilya’s residents 
have undergone profound social. eco- 
nomic and psychological changes since 
1967. Although Israeli rule has been rel 
atively unobtrusive, the grenade-proof 
headquarters of the military governor 
and his platoon of soldiers serves as an 
irritating reminder that Kalkilyans do 
not control their own destiny 

* 

Sull, the situation is not all bad 
Kalkilya’s economic links with Israel 
have brought the community a degree 
of prosperity that it has never known be- 
fore. Early each morning, several thou- 
sand men assemble near the market- 
place and pile on to scores of buses and 
trucks that take them to work in Israel 
There they earn up to $17 a day in con- 
struction work and other manual-labor 
jobs—four or five times what they used 
to make in the citrus groves. So prized 
are the skilled Arab hands that some 
Jewish foremen in the nearby Israeli 
town of Kfar Saba pick them up in tax- 
is to take them to work 

Later in the morning there is a surge 
of traffic in the other direction as shop- 
pers from Kfar Saba and other Israeli 
towns pour into the Kalkilya market to 
buy vegetables, fruit and textiles, which 
cost 20% less than comparable items 
in Israel. One Arab merchant, when 








and there was no way to get new ones 
from Jordan. And laborers can now af- 
ford such luxuries as television sets and 
gas stoves. About the only ones who 
have not profited are the citrus grow- 
ers, Who complain that they are unable 
to compete with Israeli industries in the 
high wage market. “If we speak sharp- 
ly to the workers.” complains Mustafa 
Hussein Nazzal, Kalkilya’s Arab may- 
or and a prominent orchard owner 
“they quit and find jobs in Israel.” 

Sentiment in Kalkilya is over- 
whelmingly in favor of a return to Arab 
rule, though some people worry that Is- 
racl’s economic lures may dampen the 
desire in time. Says one prominent 
Kalkilyan: “I hope those Palestinians 
who go to work in Israel every day re 
member who they are.” For the moment 
there seems little question of that, As 
one landowner puts it: “Yes, more peo- 
ple have work now, and the economic 
life is better. But economic life is not the 
aim of man. We must have liberty.” 

Over in Kfar Saba the Israelis sense 
that discontent without quite knowing 
how to dispel it. Says Avraham Dru- 
yan, 71, a Palestinian-born Jew who 
speaks Arabic as well as he does He 
brew: “I have been feasted in Kalkilya 
and I have almost been murdered in 
Kalkilya, They can be our best friends 
and they can hate us. | Know how they 
feel. They have never been better off 

except for one thing. They live under 

a Jewish government. There can be no 
alternative to that. We Israelis must do 
the governing. But in my heart | am 
not happy about the problem.” 


JEWS & ARABS IN KALKILYA MARKET 
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asked if he had been able to make any 
Isracli friends, smiled and said: “Oh yes, 
I have many Israeli friends. They come 
and buy in my shops every week.” 

All this has resulted in a vastly im- 
proved standard of living for the peo- 
ple of Kalkilya. The town was tied into 
Israel's electricity grid last year after 
Kalkilya’s old generators broke down 
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Thoughts Before the Feast 


TIME Correspondents William Mar- 
mon and Marlin Levin last week asked 
several Israeli leaders to reflect on their 
nation’s past and future. A sampling of 
their thoughts: 


ABBA EBAN, /oorcign Minister 


On the situation in 1948: 

“We had no time to deal with ex- 
pectations. We were occupied not with 
wondering what the state would look 
like 25 years from now, but whether 
we would be alive 24 hours from now 
The obsession with survival put aside 
any attempt to chart a future.” 


On the nation’s accomplishments: 

“It is not normal for a people of 
less than 3,000,000, living in the small 
area we possess, to do what we have 
done. Our military posture, our scien- 
tific and technological achievements, 
our economic volume do not corre- 
spond with these dimensions 

“The first objective of Israel was to 
take Jewish history out of the control 
of external caprice and give it auton- 
omy of its own. The biggest external im- 
pact of Israel has been on the Jewish 
people itself and the new be- 
lief it has inculcated in this 
people in their undiminished 
vigor and vitality 

“We have also proved 
something about the adapt- 
ability of democratic institu- 
tions through a whole range of 
challenges. Our experience re- 
futes the common theme in de- 
veloping countries that in dan- 
ger and crisis you have to 
sacrifice democracy and estab- 
lish more totalitarian forms of 
government. We have shown 
that there is almost no danger, 
condition or peril to which a 
democratic structure cannot 
be responsive.” 


friends, our standing as natives of Is- 
rael crowned us with a tint of nobility 
We were the first generation of the de- 
liverance, Hebrew children who did not 
know what anti-Semitism was. We were 
tanned, cheeky and free—the diametri- 
cal opposite of the Diaspora child, who 
was pale, white and frightened.” 

Today's typical Sabra is tough, 
proud and seemingly unemotional. 
“Our children are ashamed to be 
ashamed,” an Israeli psychoanalyst 
once observed. “They are afraid to be 
afraid.” The Israeli-born Jew is also a 
bit weary of hearing about the suffer- 
ings of the Diaspora, if not openly 
scornful of the Diaspora Jew’s passive 
acceptance of his fate 

As a group, the Sabras tend to dis- 
miss or be uninterested in the grand vi- 
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ABBA EBAN 


On the Arab view of Israel: 

“The Arabs’ minds and hearts have 
been filled with images of Israel disap- 
pearing into the sea or being covered by 
the shifting sands. The Arabs have a 
sense of command of the desert, and 
they believe the sands will eventually 
bury everything that is not organic. To 
them Israel is not organic, not authentic 
These images have done desperate harm 
to the Arabs because they don’t corre- 
spond to reality. The essential reality 
about Israel is not its fragility, but the 
depth of its history in the Middle East.” 


PINHAS SAPIR, J inance Minister 


On Israel at 50: 

“L see 6,000,000 Jews here, and 
1,500,000 Arabs. The standard of liv- 
ing will rise by 200%. The balance of 
payments will show a surplus. The gap 
between the rich and the poor will be 
closed. Seventy percent of our power 
will come from nuclear power stations, 
and we are going to work hard on de- 
salination. Water is one of our greatest 
needs. I hope there will be peace so that 
we can cooperate with Lebanon in the 
use of the waters of the Litani River 





EPHRAIM KATZIR 


sions of Zionism, yet they are zealous 
about the fate of their homeland. They 
tend to be more tolerant and respectful 
toward the Arabs of Israel than their 
parents are. In the right-wing extremist 
group called “Land of Israel,” which 
would like to expel Arabs from all Is- 
raeli territory, there is said to be not a 
single native-born Israeli. 

The Sabras worry about the Arabs, 
but they fear them as well. Says David 
Halevy, 32, a Jerusalem-born reporter 
for TIME who is also a captain in the 
army reserve: “We are troubled by what 
war will cause our state to become. But 
we Sabras are fated to be soldiers, and 
we will suffer spiritually from this, War 
—past, present and future—is a major 
concern to us all. In the words of a song 
that was popular after the Six-Day War: 





lin southern Lebanon] for power. To- 
day the waters go to waste into the Med- 
iterranean. If France and Switzerland 
can cooperate on water power, why 
couldn't Lebanon and we do the same?” 


EPHRAIM KATZIR, the newly elected 
President of Israel, a Russian-born 
physicist 


On the years of struggle: 

“There arose in Palestine and 
abroad men of action. They were men 
who knew how to wage war, how to 
grow tomatoes and when to fertilize 
fields—pragmatists all. But in the pro- 
cess we have largely ignored Jewish in- 
tellectuals [and spiritual leaders] and 
have concentrated on Jews who can give 
us immediate help. | am convinced that 
if external conditions will give us some 
breathing space, our pragmatic life will 
be tempered so that we can again con- 
centrate our efforts on becoming a spir- 
itually chosen people.” 


On the national destiny: 

“We have an exceptional opportu- 
nity to show the world how to control 
the monster of technology and to cre- 
ate a model society. If we can do this 
in the next 25 years, the whole Zionist 
effort will have been worthwhile.” 


ar 


PINHAS SAPIR 





“Whenever, wherever you go, it will be 
you and me and the next war. 

In his novel, War Is Not for He- 
roes, Ehud Ben-Ezer expressed a far dif 
ferent emotion that also reflects the am- 
biguity of the Sabra attitude. Before 
dying in battle, Ben-Ezer’s young war 
hero declares, “We have become slaves 
of the sword, not masters of it. And in 
order to protect ourselves against the 
cruelty outside, we have become nar- 
row-minded and cruel in our own 
homes.” Within the heart of the Sabra, 
it has been said, Athens and Sparta are 
forever at war 

A more pressing conflict must be re- 
solved before the Sabras’ dreams can 
be realized. “The main issue of the next 
few years.” says Sociologist Adler, “is 
the question of peace and war, of our co- 
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existence with our Arab neighbors.” 
Adler poses a whole set of dilemmas 
that thoughtful Israelis have debated 
without resolving: “Should we employ 
Arabs in Israel? Or should we put up ar- 
tificial walls, refuse to hire them and 
fall back on our own labor? If coex- 
istence means using Arab labor, then 
what does that do to the fabric of our so- 
ciety? Should we not seek more ties with 
the Arabs, teach more of our children 
Arabic, set up joint economic enterpris- 
es with them? Can we, if they are hos- 
tile? If there is no war, then there must 
be some kind of coexistence and mu- 
tual experience. On the other hand, how 
will close ties with the Arabs affect the 
Jewishness of Israel?” 

Meanwhile, the litany of savagery 
continues without respite: Munich, the 
Sinai Desert, Khartoum, Nicosia, Bei- 
rut. Who knows where terrorism, Arab 
or Israeli, will strike next? To the Is- 
raelis, attacks on fedayeen camps and 
stray assassinations of Palestinian en- 
voys are legitimate acts of self-defense 
designed to convince Arab fanatics that 
their war of vengeance makes no sense. 
The Israelis’ calculated campaign of at- 
trition may or may not ultimately dis- 
courage the implacable zealots of Al- 
Fatah or Black September. On the other 
hand, there is ample proof that the most 
recent displays of belligerence have dis- 
couraged Arab moderates. Many feel 
that the Israelis are hell-bent on a course 
of Zionist aggression and are beginning 
to think that maybe the Palestinians 
were right all along. “Now it’s hope- 
less,” concludes the editor of one Bei- 
rut newspaper. “I don’t think Israel 
wants peace.” 

Pressure. The terrible irony of the 
Middle Eastern tragedy is that the ear- 
ly Zionists actively wished peace and 
coexistence with their Moslem neigh- 
bors. They never wanted the Arabs to 
pay the price for the creation of a Jew- 
ish state. As early as 1924, for instance, 
David Ben-Gurion declared: “We have 
no right to deprive a single Arab child, 
even if through such deprivation we 
shall realize our aims.” In later years, 
as hostility between Israeli and Pales- 
tinian heightened, Ben-Gurion was to 
remark: “If I were a young Arab, I 
might also be one of the fedayeen.” 

On the eve of its 2Sth birthday, Is- 
rael seems less and less able to believe 
in any compromise with the Arabs. But 
how long can Israel maintain its posi- 
tion of superiority? “For another quar- 
ter of a century, perhaps,” says one top 
USS. official. “But reason and the law 
of averages suggest that, surrounded by 
a huge mass of Arabs, tiny Israel will 
at some point lose its supremacy.” 

That supremacy has been in large 
measure ensured by the consistent sup- 
port of the U.S. In recent years, the U.S. 
Senate has been a particularly strong 
backer of the Israeli cause—and last 
week was accused by one of its own 
members, William Fulbright, of being 
“subservient” to Israel. 

Fulbright was angry that the Sen- 
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ate had refused to pass an Administra- 
tion trade bill giving the Soviet Union 
most-favored-nation tariff concessions. 
The Senate's objections centered on the 
“education tax” (as much as $30,000 
per person) that Moscow has been im- 
posing on educated Soviet Jews who 
emigrated to Israel. Fulbright and oth- 
ers did not think that the tax, an in- 
ternal Soviet measure, was a legitimate 
U.S. concern. Nonetheless, the pressure 
paid off. Last week, in order to get the 
trade bill through the Senate, Moscow 
advised the U.S. that it was suspending 
the controversial tax. 

Unswerving American support is 
something that Israel may not be able 
to count on quite so heavily, however, 
in the new era of energy politics. At 
present, oil from Arab nations accounts 
for 7% of U.S. imports. By 1980, it 
could easily climb to 50%. Last week, 
as a sign of the sort of pressure that the 
U.S. can expect in the future, Saudi Ara- 
bia’s Petroleum Minister, Ahmed Yaki 
Yamani, flatly refused to increase his 
country’s oil production until the U.S. 
changes its policy toward Israel. 

The new people of Israel, like the 
old, are quite prepared to face a hostile 
world all by themselves. One factor that 
unites the generations is a profound 
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conviction—to some, perhaps, a substi- 
tute for religious faith—that their na- 
tion will survive, no matter what. Sur- 
vival is the Jewish sacrament. Even the 
secular-minded are compelled to regard 
Jewish survival through millenniums of 
repeated exodus and holocaust as one 
of history's miracles. Israel is that mir- 
acle’s latest and perhaps most remark- 
able incarnation. 

Yet militancy and militarism can 
blur the fine edge of moral responsi- 
bility and idealism. Biblical Archaeol- 
ogist Yigael Yadin, a former army Chief 
of Staff, concedes that one of Israel's 
greatest challenges is to secure the na- 
tion's spiritual imperatives while at the 
same time trying to preserve its phys- 
ical existence. Sociologist Ferdynand 
Zweig puts the matter in a different 
way: “The contest between the mys- 
tique of violence and the mystique of re- 
demption is the most fateful and cru- 
cial conflict on which the future of 
Israeli society depends.” 

Surrounded by hostile nations that 
challenged it to survive, Israel during 
the first 25 years had no choice but to 
live by and with violence. One great 
question of the next quarter-century is 
whether it will have a chance to live by 
and with redemption 





SURVIVING UNDERGROUND FIGHTERS BEING TAKEN TO CONCENTRATION CAMPS 


A Memory of Heroes 


URING World War II, the Nazis 

herded more than 400,000 Polish 
Jews into a 3.5-sq.-mi. area of Warsaw, 
sealing them off from the rest of the 
city with a great brick wall. There, in 
1943, thousands of Jews perished in a 
desperate 28-day uprising against the 
massed might of the German army. 
Those who survived the fight were 


shipped off to concentration camps. 

Last week, the Polish government 
commemorated the 30th anniversary of 
the resistance with a 25-minute wreath- 
laying ceremony at a massive black 
Monument to the Heroes of the Ghet- 
to. Said Marek Edelman, 53, the only 
leader of the uprising who still lives in 
Poland: “We proved that a few people, 
hungry and poorly equipped, could re- 
sist, and that the Germans were not a su- 
perhuman force.” 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 


Rise of the Moderates 


“You had the Unionists with a pen- 
ny in every pond and the Catholics who 
simply boycotted everything,” declared 
Phyllis Kerr, a canvasser for Northern 
Ireland's moderate Alliance Party last 
weck, “There just had to be a day when 
something came cracking down the 
middle.” That day may finally be dawn- 
ing in Ulster politics. After four years 
of violence, more and more people seem 
to be coming around to the belief that 
a strong political center—something 
that has seldom existed in Northern Ire- 
land—could heal the wounds created by 
religious polarization. 

Compared to the militant Catholic 
supporters of the Irish Republican 
Army, or the equally militant Protestant 
backers of the Ulster Defense Associ- 
ation, the moderates now represent a 
comparatively small segment of orga- 
nized political opinion. But since the 
British government presented its White 
Paper (TIME, April 2), setting the 
ground rules for elections on June 28, 
two moderate parties, Alliance and 
Northern Ireland Labour, as well as a 
growing number of independent candi- 
dates, have been cooperating as never 
before in an all out vote-getting cam- 
paign. Their common aim is to pick up 
enough seats to capture the balance of 
power in the expanded regional assem- 
bly that will take the place of the old 
Stormont Parliament 

Their chances are promising. The 
elections will see a change in voting pro- 
cedures; candidates will no longer need 
a straight majority to win but will be 
chosen by a method of preferential 
choice known as “proportional repre- 
sentation”—a formula that should not 
only give the Catholic minority a 
stronger voice but also help the mod- 
erate minority 

“The statistics of terror are on my 
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ALLIANCE PARTY MEMBERS CANVASSINGIN CATHOLIC AREA OF BELFAST 


side in this election,” says David Bleak- 
ley, a Belfast political science professor 
who is running for a Labour seat in the 
assembly. “I will simply be saying: Have 
you had enough? You've killed 800, 
you've maimed 10,000. Surely you've 
made your point by now if you ever 
had one.” 

Ulstermen have never taken natu- 
rally to the political center, if only be- 
cause they like a little fire and brim- 
stone from their politicians. Moderates, 
like Ulster’s former (1963-69) Unionist 
Prime Minister Terence O'Neill, too 
frequently seemed like moral Milque- 
toasts, beset by a fatal whiff of good- 
ness. Now one encouraging sign is that 
both the Alliance and Labour parties 
have almost equal backing from Cath- 
olics and Protestants. Recent Alliance 
recruits include a number of Ulster’s se- 
nior political figures, among them Sir 
Robert Porter, former Minister of 
Home Affairs, three mayors, five Sen- 
ators and 70 local councillors. “I came 
over,” explains Senator Millar Camer- 
on, a longtime stalwart of the Protes- 
tant-dominated Unionist Party, “partly 
because I profoundly believe they are 
doing the right thing for Northern Ire- 
land, partly because it involves the fu- 
ture of my grandchildren and partly be- 
cause it involves the future of Senator 
Millar Cameron.” 

There is another, and rather more 
characteristic sign that the moderate 
parties are having some success in UI- 
ster: their members have become tar- 
gets of extremist violence. While can- 
vassing in Belfast's Andersonstown, an 
18-year-old Alliance Party worker was 
stopped by I.R.A. gunmen, who shot off 
his kneecaps. A number of other Al- 
liance canvassers—who generally work 
in ecumenical teams, one Catholic, one 
Protestant—have been beaten or threat- 
ened by extremists on both sides. Under 
U.D.A. pressure, Alliance Leader Oli- 
ver Napier, 37, a Catholic, was forced 
to move his family from their home in 
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East Belfast. “Six months ago, the ter- 
rorists wouldn't have appeared because 
they didn’t think we were a threat,” 
says Robin Glendinning, a Protestant 
schoolteacher and organizer for Alli- 
ance. “Now they are turning on the 
screw.” 

The moderate parties have capable 
leaders in men like Napier and Bob 
Cooper, 36, Protestant general secretary 
of Alliance. But they have no spokes- 
man who can match the charisma of 
William (“King Billy”) Craig, dour chief 
of the extremist Protestant Ulster Van- 
guard. Moreover, they have no clear- 
cut policies other than a shared belief 
in keeping the peace. Nonetheless, 
many political experts predict that Al- 
liance and Labour could capture 15 to 
20 of the 78 Assembly seats, enough to 
establish a buffer zone between the 
Protestant Unionists and the Catholic 
Social Democratic Labour Party and 
their respective splinter factions. “That 
at least,” says Napier, “would enable us 
to act in a positive negative way by pre- 
venting anything nasty from getting 
through.” 


BRITAIN 


Bloody Monday 


Britain's ultraconservative Monday 
Club is not really to the right of Gen- 
ghis Khan. On the other hand, it is not 
too far to the left either. The loud and 
unmistakable voice of British reaction, 
the club was organized in 196] as a 
Monday luncheon klatsch by a small 
group of Tory bluebloods who were up- 
set by the changes they felt were sweep- 
ing through Harold Macmillan’s gov- 
ernment. Today the group is chaired by 
Merchant Banker Jonathan Guinness, 
43, member of the famed brewing fam- 
ily and a stepson of Sir Oswald Mos- 
ley, leader of Britain's fascists in the 
1930s. Monday Clubbers in 30 chap- 
ters throughout Britain are now active- 
ly engaged in trying to beat back all 
sorts of permissive schemes and to re- 
turn the land to the old ways of impe- 
rial certitude 

Monday Club opinions at their most 
outrageous were clearly heard during a 
recent, unsuccessful parliamentary 
campaign to restore capital punishment 
in Britain. By way of soothing those who 
might think the gallows cruel, Guinness 
proposed a more creative method of dis- 
posing of the condemned: give them 
razor blades in the hope that they would 
not use them merely to shave. Alter- 
natively, he suggested dispensing anes- 
thetic pills, to be followed by old-fash- 
ioned beheading. Never a man to shirk 
his public duty, Guinness even offered 
to wield the ax himself 

The Guinness prescription was, of 
course, clearly put forward more to pro- 
voke public outcry than as a concrete 
proposal. At the same time, it under- 
standably put a wistful thought into the’ 
minds of the moderate Tory establish- 
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Extra care in engineering...it makes a difference. 


THE HAPPIEST HOMES ON 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION'S 





Over 80% of the motor homes in the U.S. use a chassis 
engineered by Chrysler Corporation. 


If you're one of the thousands of families who live on 
the road, you know how important it is that your home 


have a solid foundation. That's one reason why 8 out of 


10 motor homes are built on a chassis by Chrysler 
Corporation. 


Extra care in engineering makes a difference. 

For example, we've designed a steering column that’s 
adjustable in length to allow the motor home 
manufacturer to position the steering wheel for the 
most comfortable arrangement of seat height and floor 


pedals. We've also moved the steering mechanism 
Closer to the front and the left. Result: vastly improved 
visibility, more open floor space. What’s more. the 
column tilts forward and backward for easy adjust- 
ment by the driver. 


Power takes the strain out of driving. 

The dependable Chrysler Corporation engines 
available on these chassis have been engineered to help 
give you the power you need for the long haul. And 
many premium quality features help provide the 
durability you can rely on. 

Power steering, power brakes and LoadFlite auto- 
matic transmission are standard on every motor home 





WHEELS ARE BASED ON 
ENGINEERING. 





Dodge 
Dodge Trucks 


chassis Chrysler Corporation makes. 


The specially engineered frame with reinforced stress 


In addition, Chrysler Corporation’s Electronic points, and the straight side rails clear the way for a 
Voltage Regulator, with no moving parts, helps reduce __ liveable arrangement of all the living essentials— 
service costs and extend battery life. kitchen, bath, sleeping and dining and lounging quarters. 

80% of the U.S. motor homes are built with a 
More dependable starting and reliability. Chrysler Corporation chassis. See for yourself how 

And now, every chassis has Chrysler Corporation’s they drive, ride and accommodate people. See how 
Electronic Ignition system available —it delivers up to extra care in engineering makes a difference in Chrysler 
35% more starting voltage than conventional systems. Corporation trucks, cars, and motor home chassis. 


It has no points to wear out, no condenser to replace. 
It functions like new at 50,000 miles with no ignition 


tune-ups, just a spark plug change at approximately 17 Cf CHRYSLER 


3 Se CORPORATION 
18,000 miles. Exceptionally reliable and especially nice 
when you're far from home. CHRYSLER * PLYMOUTH + DODGE « DODGE TRUCKS 
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It mixes well. 


Its rich taste comes on light and goes down easy. 
In any drink. Even the price is good-natured. 
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CLUB CHAIRMAN JONATHAN GUINNESS 
Let them use razor blades. 


ment: Wouldn't it be nice if the Mon- 
day Club could somehow be disposed 
of with equally quick and painless dis- 
patch? The club, however, shows no 
signs of going away. As a party within 
a party and a kind of Loyal Opposition 
of the right, it represents a genuine 
strain of conservative opinion, with the 
active support, nationwide, of at least 
7,000 zealots 

In trying to fulfill their self-assigned 
task of “arousing the nation,” Monday 
Clubbers have, among other causes, 
protested the dropping of Rule, Britan- 
nia from BBC concerts in London's 
Royal Albert Hall and ardently sup- 
ported the loyalists of Ulster. But the 
club's warmest concerns have been to 
rally support for lan Smith's breakaway 
white-supremacist regime in Rhodesia 
and to argue against immigration of 
blacks and Asians to Britain from Com- 
monwealth countries 

When the Tories came to power in 
1970, the club found itself with 35 M.P.s 

double its previous parliamentary 

representation—plus 33 peers in the 
House of Lords. Nonetheless the Mon 
day Club has become Wednesday's 
child, full of woe. The size of the Con- 
servalive victory meant that moderate 
Tories no longer needed to woo club 
bers for support. More recently the 
Monday Club has been torn by inter- 
nal rebellion; there is some evidence 
that members of Britain’s small. neo- 
fascist National Front are moving to 
take over some of the club's branches 

Complicating the club’s problems 
sull further is the fact that its leader is 
being challenged for, of all things, not 
being far right enough. The man who 
yearns to succeed Guinness is another 
merchant banker, George Young, 61, a 
former deputy director of MI6, the Brit- 
ish Secret Intelligence Service. Where 
Young says emphatically that “for me 
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Ulster is as much a part of Britain as 
Birmingham,” Guinness is more open 
to compromise. And the blacks? Guin- 
ness wants voluntary repatriation 
Young says they should all be deported 
forthwith 

Club elections are coming up at the 
end of this month; both Guinness and 
Young claim enough support for vic- 
tory. One thing is certain. Whoever wins 
will lead a shaken and perhaps changed 
organization, which even its kinder crit- 
ics call the “Yesterday Club.” 


Help for the Helpers 


The eleven-year-old thalidomide 
war (TIME, Jan, 22) may finally be over 
This month the giant Distillers Co. Ltd 
made a new offer of more than $50 mil- 
lion in compensation to the parents of 
the 398 British children who were born 
deformed after their mothers took the 
tranquilizer. The parents are expected 
to accept the setthement—one of the 
largest multipayouts in medical history. 

Distillers, which marketed thalido- 
mide in Britain through a pharmaceu- 
tical subsidiary until 1961, has agreed 
to pay $12,500 to each set of parents 
in consideration of their suffering and 
expenses, A lump sum of $15 million 
will be distributed to 340 of the chil- 
dren who were not part of a 1968 set- 
tlement involving 58 children. In addi- 
tion, $35 million will be paid into a 
charitable trust for all the children in 
seven yearly installments of $5,000,000 
As a protection against possible erosion 
by inflation, there is an escalation clause 
that could increase each payment by 
10%. To the individual child, the pro- 
posed settlement will be worth between 
$250,000 and $375,000. The amount of 
payment will be determined by the ex- 
tent of physical disability, which will 
be assessed by a panel of medical ex- 
perts appointed by the Royal College 
of Surgeons 

The improved settlement proposal 
(Distillers had initially offered $6,000,- 
000) was a personal victory for David 
Mason, a London art dealer whose ten- 
year-old daughter was born crippled 
because of the drug. Mason had to con 
tend with not only Distillers but scores 
of other angry thalidomide parents who 
wanted to take the company’s earlier 
As a result of his holding out 
for a larger settlement, Mason received 
abusive phone calls, bomb threats, and 
was even punched while walking in 
London. The new offer by Distillers 
was also a triumph for the London Sun- 
day Times, which risked a contempt 
of court citation to publicize the par- 
ents dilemma 

Distillers will hardly be bled by the 
payments, which for tax purposes can 
be subtracted from its gross profits—an 
income that last year amounted to some 
$150 million. Britain’s corporate-tax 
rate (SO) will automatically halve the 
company’s net payout, and tax conces 
sions for the establishment of the trust 
fund will reduce the sum even more 
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BRAZIL 
No Nudes Is... 


Brazil's prim. puritanical military 
government, which last January banned 
certain erotic drawings by Pablo Picas 
so as obscene, has moved ahead with 
its Campaign to keep the country pure 
and clean. In a tough new press-cen- 
sorship decree, it banned 60 foreign and 
domestic magazines—including Play- 
boy, Penthouse, Lui and, curiously, the 
German newsmagazine Der Spiegel 

because they offended “morality and 
proper behavior” by exploiting erotic 
themes. The decree also provided that 
all magazines circulating in Brazil must 
henceforth submit copies to police cen- 
sors to determine whether they conform 
to government standards. If the jour- 
nals are not approved. the distribution 
of all future issues will be held up for in- 
spection by the smut hounds 

The new law comes on the heels of 
a general crackdown on political com- 
ment within Brazil. Two weeks ago, po- 
lice stopped the presses of Opinido, a 
liberal magazine that has frequently 
been critical of the military rulers. Cen- 
sors have also been assigned to mon- 
itor the Operations of newspapers that 
dared to defy the government's ban on 
speculation about the presidential suc- 
cession, Considering the fact that nu- 
bile maidens on Rio's beaches regularly 
display almost as much epidermis as 
do Penthouse pets, many Brazilians 
thought the campaign against girlie 
magazines a bit quixotic. What was the 
purpose? an inquisitive reporter asked 
a police spokesman, His straight-faced 
answer: “The artistic nude is going to 
be abolished.” 


GIRLS WALKING ON RIO BEACH 


























GITTELSON ACTS THE BOSS 


TRUDEAU BEATS THE BAND 


About 1,200 Canadian Liberal Par- 
ty workers and their wives went wild 
for the drummer who sat in with the 
Renaissance rock group at Ottawa's 
Chateau Laurier hotel. Flailing away 
at the snares, Prime Minister Pierre El- 
liott Trudeau managed to make his own 
music, Said Jean-Guy Morin, the reg- 
ular Renaissance drummer, “His left 
hand wasn’t all that good, but then his 
right hand wasn’t much either.” After 
Trudeau had returned to the dance 
floor, Morin had another thought: 
“Maybe if I practice, | could be Prime 
Minister.” 

. 

Mayor of Chicago Richard J. Daley 
is the stuff political cartoons are made of 
and books like Boss, by Chicago 
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Daily News Columnist Mike Royko. 
When she saw the book for sale, the 
mayor's wife, “Sis,” was so incensed she 
got one chain of Chicago supermarkets 
to remove it from its shelves. It was soon 
put back, however, and it has now been 
made into a musical that will open in 
Chicago’s suburban Forum Theater 
next month. Hizzoner is played by Lar- 
ry Gittelson, who, when he isn’t acting, 
works as a floriculturist with 
the Chicago Park District 
How long he will have the 
city job may be a question 
During rehearsals, his home 
phone is answered by a taped 
message: “This is Richard J 
Daley, de king—uh—de boss 
—de mare of Chicago. This 
call is being handled by 
my Democratic—uh—auto- 
matic machine. Everything 
in Chicago is handled by my 
automatic machine.” 
= 

lady Bird Johnson was 
back in Washington, D.C 
for the first time since her 
husband lay in state there 
three months ago. At the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, she 
unveiled a bronze bust of 
Sam Rayburn, the Speaker of 
the House for 17 years 
“Lyndon always loved to think of him- 
self as one of the “Speaker's boys,’ ” she 
said. In Manhattan, Mrs. Johnson was 
greeted with a standing ovation by the 
audience of /rene, the same heavily sug- 
ared musical that got an enthusiastic mi- 
nority review by Theatergoer Richard 
Nixon. 

. 

All mellow and moist-eyed, Frank Si- 
natra had finally made it. The Kenne- 
dys may have snubbed him because of 
his underworld connections. Richard 
Nixon may have regretted his lack of 
gallantry with Columnist Maxine Chesh- 
ire. But now all was forgiven. There 
Frank was in the White House, singing 
ten of his old favorites for visiting Ital- 
ian Premier Givlio Andreotti. The Pres- 
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DENNIS BRACK—BLACK STAR 





SINATRA LIVES IT UP WITH FRIENDS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


ident himself led the standing ovation 
after Ol’ Man River and called his vis- 
iting star “the Washington Monument 
of entertainment.” Afterward, Sinatra 
went back to his newly rented Wash- 
ington town house and gave a party for 
a few friends, including Spiro Agnew. 
Hanging over the saloon-sized bar was 
a plaque with the proverb: “Living well 
is the best revenge.” 

o 

Visiting Actress-Activist Shirley 
MacLaine was being called “Silly Sister” 
by her Hong Kong movie fans because 
they thought she had a silly looking 
face. There was nothing silly about her 
trip. Along with eleven other American 
women, whom she had been allowed to 
hand pick (she chose a representative 
group including a Puerto Rican, a Nav 
ajo Indian, a black civil rights worker 
a George Wallace convention delegate 
and a twelve-year-old girl), Shirley was 
on her way to China to visit Mme. Sun 
Yat-sen, Teng Ying-chao, wife of Chou 
En-lai and Chiang Ching, wife of Mao 
Tse-tung. Shirley also hoped to “discuss 
with Mao and Chou how they have 
managed to stay revolutionary at such 
an elderly age.” As for Chou, “We've 
all decided that he’s the sexiest man in 
the world.” 

. 

In press interviews and excerpts 
from her autobiography in Oslo’s A/- 
tenposten, Actress Liv Ullmann proves 
herself a perceptive critic of American 
men. Henry Kissinger: “Next to Ingmar 
Bergman, he is the most interesting man 
I have ever met. He is surrounded by a 
fascinating aura, a strange field of light, 
and catches you in some kind of invis- 
ible net.” George McGovern: When he 
talks, “the words just keep coming and 
coming as if he hopes that a little life 
and truth will sneak through.” Senator 
Ted Kennedy: “Has red and tired eyes 
He has short, nervous laughter, sounds 
like a horse. Ted is constantly search- 
ing and searching—all night long. He 
walks from group to group with a 
glass in his hand and looks terribly 
lonesome.” 
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If you don't show 


our kids California, 
who will? 


The giant redwoods. 
See them on an American Airlines Fly/Drive Vacation. 


Wouldn’t it be a shame if your kids 
grew up without ever having seen the 
redwoods? 

Or asunset on the beach at Monterey? 

Or Disneyland? 

California has so many things for fami- 
lies to see and do. 

And this summer, we’re giving you a 
chance to see them. 

We've put together what we think are, 
dollar for dollar, the best Fly/Drive Vaca- 
tions any airline has ever offered. 

They start at $178 and run to $238 fora 
week. And they all include an Avis or 
Hertz car with unlimited mileage. (You 
pay for gas.) Plus 6 nights’ accom- 
modations for up to a family of four 
at Sheraton Inns, Holiday Inns and 
Hyatt Houses. Air fare, of course, 
is extra (e.g. Chicago to Los An- 
geles is $174* for adults and we 
have special fares for children). 

Our $187 vacation, for example, 
gives you an Avis car for a week 
and 6 nights’ accommodations at 
many of the Holiday Inns around 


\ San Francisco 





the State of California. 

So you can do as you please, see 
whatever you please for as long as you 
please. 

If you’re in San Francisco, you might 
drive out to Yosemite for a picnic. And do 
alittle hiking to work it off. 

lf you’re in Los Angeles, you could 
head out to a movie studio and show the 
kids what the real world isn’t like. 

In San Diego, you might drive out to 
see amanride akiller whale at SeaWorld. 
Or let the kids ride a burro at Calico, a 
restored mining town. 

Why not talk to your Travel Agent. And 
ask him about our Fly/Drive Vaca- 
tions, including auto-tape tours, to 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
San Diego. (If you like, you can fly 
into one city and fly home from 
another.) 

There’s nothing we’d like better 
than to make this summer’s family 
vacation one you'll always remem- 
ber. And one your children will 
never forget. 


American Airlines 


ToThe Good Life? 


The Good Life” © 1963, Paris Music Co., Inc. Used by permission 


*Prices quoted are special tour basing round trip coach airfares, 
subject to change without notice 
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Natural Menthol Blend _ 


(means naturally fresh taste) 


Salem’s unique blend featur 
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OFFSHORE OIL PRODUCTION PLATFORM, CONNECTED TO SEVERAL WELLS, IN OPERATION IN GULF OF MEXICO 


At Last, 
The Energy Message 


The speech took six months to pre- 
pare. Its content was so important and 
complex that key Administration offi- 
cials including Foreign Affairs Adviser 
Henry Kissinger, Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency Administrator William 
Ruckelshaus and Treasury Secretary 
George Shultz spent long hours contrib- 
ulting their expertise to it. Despite all 
the time and talent expended, however, 
President Nixon’s special message on 
energy was somewhat disappointing 
For a nation that has only 6° of the 
world’s population, yet Consumes one- 
third of the global energy production, 
it simply did not go far enough 

Critics in Congress and elsewhere 
lost no time in pointing out the glaring 
deficiencies in the message, especially 
in the areas of research and develop- 
ment and conservation of energy. But 
they also recognized that at a time when 
the nation was undergoing shortages of 
gasoline and fuel oil, Nixon’s actions 
and recommendations would help alle- 
viate the growing energy crisis 

Challenge. As a first step, the Pres- 
ident scrapped the 14-year-old oil quota 
system, which sets periodic limits and 
tariffs on oil imports. That system had 
worked when the US. produced more 
oil than it consumed; its purpose was 
to protect the high-cost domestic indus- 
try from low-cost foreign imports. But 
since 1970, when the nation’s growing 
energy needs turned it into a net oil im- 
porter (the U.S. currently is importing 
an estimated 6,000,000 bbl. per day), 
the quota system has proved to be un- 
wieldy, inflexible and a hindrance to oil- 
industry planners, who could never be 
certain of future foreign supplies. For 
example, uncertainty over supplies of 
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crude oil from abroad has been a prime 
reason that the industry has not built 
enough new refineries at home. This 
lack of capacity is largely responsible 
for the present fuel-oil and gasoline 
shortages. Now, with the quota system 
abolished, there will be no quantitative 
restrictions on the inflow of foreign oil 

In addition, the President set up a 
new system of fees—to be paid by im- 
porters—that keeps foreign oil prices 
above U.S. levels and thus favors do 
mesuc industry. That should encourage 
the US. oil industry to explore for new 
sources of domestic oil and prevent the 
nation from becoming dangerously de 
pendent on foreign suppliers. Because 
the fees are higher for refined products 
than for crude, the system also provides 
an incentive for American oil compa 
nies to build new refining facilities at 
home. As an added incentive, compa 
nies that build and expand refineries will 
be allowed to import up to 75% of the 
capacity of their new facilities for five 
years without paying fees 

To make more domestic oil and nat- 
ural gas available, Nixon ordered the In- 
terior Department to triple by 1979 the 
amount of offshore acreage annually 
leased by the Federal Government to 
oil companies. The order will encourage 
further exploitation of the U.S.’s rich re- 
serves on the continental shelf with new 
and environmentally safe techniques 
Administration experts estimate that 
the additional offshore drilling alone 
could raise oil production by 1.5 bil- 
lion bbl. a year (or 16% of projected de- 
mand in 1985) and gas production by 
5 trillion cu. ft. (20% of demand) 

All of these policies were put into ef- 
fect with a stroke of the presidential 
pen. But many other recommendations 
in Nixon's energy message depend on 
congressional action. Most important is 
a measure that strikes at the root cause 


of present natural-gas shortages—the 
regulatory system, Federal regulation 
has artificially held down gas prices, 
thereby increasing demand while de- 
creasing incentives for exploration for 
new reserves, Nixon proposes to remove 
all “new” natural gas from those price 
ceilings 

The President would decontrol not 
only gas from newly drilled wells, but 
also any gas from established wells that 
is newly diverted into interstate com- 
merce. In addition, gas from fields in 
which long-term contracts have expired 
would be exempt from controls. The ef 
fect, Administration experts say, would 
be to spur more exploration, without 
significantly increasing the gas prices 
They explain that the price of deregu 
lated gas at the wellhead (which is only 
10% to 20% of delivered cost) will be 
averaged in with regulated gas, result 
ing in minor price increases 

In other proposals, the President 
urged Congress to 

> Encourage more exploration by 
giving oil and gas companies an invest 
ment credit of 7% for wells that prove 
to be dry and 12% for productive wells 
(The oil depletion allowance remains 
unchanged at 22%.) 

>» Clear the way for a quick start to 
construction of the Alaska pipeline 

> Define the environmental rules 
for strip-mining so that more coal can 
be produced 

> Streamline the licensing proce- 
dures for nuclear power plants, which 
now can be delayed for years in hear- 
ings and in court before getting built or 
going into operation 

> Allow the Interior Secretary to is- 
sue licenses for construction of huge off- 
shore ports for supertankers that draw 
too much water to put in at existing 
US. ports 

Though these recommendations 
aim to expand energy supplies quickly, 
there is some doubt whether Congress 
will approve them all. The consumer- 
oriented Senate Commerce Committee 
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and feel snug 
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ENVIRONMENT 


seems likely to resist the Proposal to de- 
regulate new natural gas, for example, 
because the measure May well cause gas 
prices to soar—despite Administration 
arguments. The recommendation to 
build offshore ports will Provoke the op- 
position of legislators and Governors 
from East Coast states, who fear that 
oil spills will ruin their shorelines and 
wetlands 

But the real trouble with Nixon’s 
message is that it concentrates on only 
the supply side of the problem; itis high 
ly unlikely that energy needs can be met 
solely by trying to keep pace with sky 
rocketing demand. There must also be 
a forceful attempt to curb that demand 
But instead of Proposing legislation to 
that end—e.¢., a horsepower tax on cars 
with larger engines that consume more 
gasoline—President Nixon called for 
energy conservation on a voluntary ba- 
sis,” merely asking consumers to turn 
off unnecessary lights and to buy 
efficient appliances. In the end Nixon 
said, higher energy prices will force 
conservation 

Even more shortsighted is the Pres 
ident’s research and development pro 
gram. If a crash effort costing perhaps 
$2 billion a year is not undertaken to 
make the U.S. self-sufficient in 

especially through liquefying or gas 

ifying coal—the nation may well find 
itself either burning more polluting fu 
els (with higher sulfur content, for ex 
ample) or becoming heavily dependent 
on Middle Eastern oil in the not-distant 
future. Yet Nixon boosted the energy 
R. and D. budget by only 20¢; over the 
1973 level of about $770 million. Fur 
thermore, Treasury Secretary Shultz 
says that the Administration will spend 
the funds when it appears they can be 
effectively used and that it will NOt just 
“throw money” at problems 

Critics. Senator Henry M 
for one, was not reassured 


fuels 


Jackson 
The mes 
sage, he said, “lacks the sense of urgen 
cy and the sense of national commit 
ment I believe are necessary to deal w ith 
the energy crisis.” The underlying 
premise “that we will have continued 
and uninterrupted access to foreign 
sources of supply,” Jackson feels, is un- 
justified. S. David Freeman. director of 
a Ford Foundation study of energy 
problems, praised the end of the import 
quotas but found other flaws in the mes 
Sage: the President did not sufficiently 
explore foreign policy implications, the 
Possibility of oil stockpiling or even the 
current shortage of gasoline. Says f ree 


man: “There's not much to sink your 
teeth into.” 
Still, the message does highlight 


some key energy problems, and the Ad 
ministration is confident that it is a 
major step in the right direction. In fact 
Shultz thinks of it as an interim report, 
implying that it will be followed with 
later Executive actions, Others in Wash- 
ington seemed more than willing to 
help. At weck’s end Congress was pre- 
paring several bills of its own to deal 
with the growing energy crisis 
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Follow the footsteps of Kings 
Queens, rogues and revolutionaries, 
traitors and tyrants to the “Bloody 
Tower”... the magnific ent, the 
terrifying 

































FREE 10-DAY TRIAL. 
SEE FOR YOURSELF. 
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walk with Kings 
behind you 
Walk with King Edward III 


been locked up for years. He has vowed to 


Come, ind let 


the 


ancient shut 


of London's Tower creak 


Kates 


as he sallies forth from the lower cell where he's 


avenge the murder of his father and to 
seize the kingdom from his mother and her lover 
Wasting little time Edward threu his mother 
the key. Then he had her lover beheaded 
Walk with the boy king, Richard IT Stand fast 
of 100,600 rebels on 
leader, Wat Tyler 


Tyler was executed on the 


into @ dungeon and tossed away 
with him as he faces an 


army 
Tower Hill and refuses to surrender his 


jeweled sword to their 


spol. Then Riche 
mob and 


d rode 


ina child's voice, c¢ 





th, alone, into the how! 
ing 
home. And they did 

Walk with King Henry VI 
who doesn't even want to be King. He is caught in a power 
struggle between his headstrong son and the sensual, violent 
Duke of York 

Arrested by the Duhe’s Henry 
prisoner to the Tower with his Bolden spurs struck of] and 
his feet bound under his horse by thor When his 
son was killed in battle and o1 he stood between t} 


Duke and the Henry u 





manded the rebels to po 





t gentle and retiring man 





was brought as a 


men 





leather 











throne 





is murdered in his cell as he 


knelt praying 
To walk with Kings, you need only a little imagination and your own copy 
for $6.95, of Tower of 1 


ondon—something that’s mor of a memorable experience 


than it is a book 
It's one of a new and richly-illustrated series by Newsweek called Wonders of 
Man. Other volumes include: The White House Venice, The Forbidden City of 
Peking, Notre-Dame de Paris, The Kremlin 
Statue of Liberty, The ( ‘olosseum, El Escorial] 
The Pyramids and the Sphinx 
(For a truly “special” library, you may 
prefer Tower of London and future vol 
umes in the gold tooled deluxe edition Just 
check the appropriate box on the 
below.) 
Send no money 





coupon 





Your copy of Tower of 
London—and each succeeding Wonders of 
Man volume—is yours to examine for 10 
days in your own home. See coupon below 
for full details, 
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Thirteen rules Nature laid down for renewing 
America’s major renewable resource. 











Seagram's 7 Crown. £ 
It's America's whiskey. © 


People come here to walk the streets of the oldest city in America. 
St. Augustine, the city born out of Ponce de Leon’ fruitless search for the Fountain of Youth. 
And once they're here people welcome the unique light taste of 7 Crown. Fact is Americans 
everywhere enjoy 7 Crown more than the leading Scotch and Canadian combined. 
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Hazardous Encounters 


At 24, Steve had a long record of 
success, Unusually enterprising, he was 
dlready making money at the age of 13 
by importing and selling Japanese toys 
at Christmas time. He had done well in 
college and also in business, so well that 
he used to spend $300 for his suits and 
could quit work and go to California 
with $25,000 in ready money. While 
there, he decided to experiment with en- 
counter groups at Esalen and soon be- 
came absorbed in the movement full 
time. He went into the 
group” where they -had parties and 
burned $50 bills as part of their ther- 
apy. He later became a group leader, 
built a cabin in the mountains near b ¥; 
took occasional acid trips. and wrote in 
“This is such a weird place 

Somehow I'm still not dead, although 
for the first time in my life I've begun 
to look carefully at the possibility.” On 
Feb. 9, 1971, in a craft shop on the 
grounds at Esalen, Steve picked upa 


“millionaires 


his diary 


Hawes 357 Magnum revolver and 
Killed himself 
Steve's story, recounted in a new 


book, The Encounter Game (Stein & 
Day: $7.95). is one piece of the evidence 
assembled by Manhattan Psychothera- 
pist Bruce Maliver to make a case 
against the human potentials movement 
(TIME, Nov. 9, 1970). Maliver, who has 
degrees in psychology from Yeshiva 
University, blames Steve's death largely 
on his experiences at Esalen, although 
he admits that the man had problems 
and took drugs before he went there 
Arrested for possession of marijuana 
and chemicals for Lsp, for example, 
Steve had spent a few days in jail 

Whether or not it is fair to blame 
Steve's suicide (and the six others that 
Maliver mentions) on encounter groups, 
Maliver makes a reasonably strong case 
that the movement often promotes “the 
artificial, the shoddy and the absurd” 
as if they were significant and holds out 
the “false promise of psy chological nir 
vana.” Considerable support for Maliv- 
ers view (framed in more temperate 
language) is to be found in Encounter 
Groups: First Facts (Basic Books: $15). 
written for professional readers by Uni- 
versity of Chicago Psychologist Morton 
Lieberman. Stanford University Psychi- 
atrist Irvin Yalom and State U niversity 
of New York Psychologist Matthew 
Miles. After systematically evaluating 
more than a dozen varieties of encoun- 
ter groups, the three scientists found 
that a third of the participants gained 
nothing, while another third reaped 
“negative outcomes” and in some cases 
sustained = “significant psychological 
injury.” 

However, Lieberman, Yalom and 
Miles also report that a third of their 
subjects showed “short-run positive 
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changes.” Although the researchers be- 
lieve that encounter groups sometimes 
offer “momentary relief from alien- 
ation.” they warn that the groups can 
be dangerous and that their “danger is 
not counter-balanced by high gain.” 
Maliver himself admits that “there 
seem to be clear-cut positive effects for 
some parucipants.” But he believes that 
“the encounter house” is badly in need 
of a cleanup. Although the growth cen- 
ters where encounter flourishes often in- 
sist that their aim is not to treat emo- 
ional disturbances but to enrich life for 
normal men and women, the groups in 


TED STRESMINS KY 


— 
ENCOUNTER GROUP IN ACTION AT ESALEN | 


fact attract many people in need of ther- 
apy. Nevertheless, there is rarely any 
screening to keep out those most likely 
to be harmed when buried problems 
surface 

Even more dangerous is the fact that 
most leaders, Maliver says, are either 
amateurs whose only “training” was 
their own participation in groups, or 
“marginally trained” professionals such 
as psychologists who dropped out of 
graduate school. These leaders are ill- 
equipped to deal with serious emotional 
problems, take no responsibility for 
what they do, and are unwilling to let 
trained investigators take a close look 
at their results. Their methods, more- 
over, tend to be either useless absur- 
dities or destructive assaults on the 
often fragile psyches of encounter en- 
thusiasts—or victims 

Among the offending leaders. 
Maliver cites Manhattan's Dr. Daniel 
Casriel, a physician who, says Maliver, 
admits that he was dismissed from his 
analytic institute and appears to make 


“as much as $12,000 each week.” 
“Name any psychiatric symptom,” Mal- 
iver writes, “and Casriel will tell you 
how long it will take him to eradicate 
it.” According to Maliver, Casriel prom- 
ises patients “an accelerated re-educa- 
ion of your “ABCs. A= affect-feelings- 
emotions. B=behavior-act-actions 
C=cognition-attitudes-thoughts.” 

His approach, similar to Arthur Ja- 
nov’s “primal scream” therapy, is to 
teach members of his groups “to grab 
hold of a feeling—any feeling—and ex- 
press it in a series of yells, screams and 
moans which increase in volume to 
almost unbearable intensity.” Over- 


wrought, the patient is then soothed by 
the rest of his group, as well as by Cas- 
riel, if he is present. or by one of the ex- 
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INSTITUTE, BIG SUR, CALIF 
“The artificial, the shoddy and the absurd.” 


Casriel’s 


most of 
groups. No effort is made to understand 
the emotions that have so painfully 
—and dangerously—been aroused 
Casriel’s technique is one version of 
what Maliver calls “psychological ka- 


patients who run 


rate,” an approach that precipitously 
Strips away emotional defenses “in the 
naive view that by recognizing their 
pathological sides, people will automat- 
ically become healthy.” In fact, with- 
out the careful preparatory steps taken 
in professional psy chotherapy, such rec- 
ognition can Cause serious psycholog- 
ical damage. The effect is similar to that 
in encounter groups where participants 
are psychologically assaulted under the 
guise of “openness” or “honesty.” 
Summing up his own view of en- 
counter, Maliver cites a position paper 
issued by the American Group Psycho- 
therapy Association. Its key statement 
‘A much lower incidence of adverse 
side effects produced by a drug would 
Cause its immediate withdrawal from 
the marketplace by federal authorities.” 
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Assaying the Defense 


At a recent Hollywood benefit for 
Pentagon-papers Defendants Daniel 
Ellsberg and Anthony Russo, even the 
invited luminaries paid $125 each to 
get in, and Barbra Streisand agreed to 
sing to anyone over the phone for 
$3.000 a song. The resulting $50,000 
haul was impressive, but the money 
quickly evaporated. Ellsberg and Rus- 
so are finding out that while the price 
of liberty may be eternal vigilance. 
the cost of justice can be astronomical 
Their trial, which is now nearing an 
end, will have cost the defense be- 


tween $900,000 and $1,000,000; the 
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LEONARD BOUDIN 
No help at all from Mr. Marx. 


prosecution tab may reach $5,000,000 

To meet the high cost of justice. the 
defense team has a salaried staff of 25, 
who raise funds, do legal research, plot 
courtroom strategy, type. prepare press 
releases and copy documents. “We open 
the office at 6 a.m.” says Head Fund 
Raiser Stanley Sheinbaum, an econo- 
mist formerly of the Santa Barbara Cen- 
ter for the Study of Democratic Insti- 
tutions, Actually, three persons have 
normally been working all night dupli- 
cating. collating, indexing and distrib- 
uting copies of the previous day’s trial 
transcript, exhibits and memos 

By 7 a.m., Chief Attorneys Leon- 
ard Boudin and Leonard Weinglass plus 
the three other trial lawyers begin gath- 
ering in their offices located five blocks 
from the courtroom, legal aides report 
on points they have spent the night re- 
searching. Meanwhile the fund raisers 
are arriving to call East Coast donors. 
Even during the trial. the offices, em- 
blazoned with antiwar posters and look- 
ing more like a political headquarters 
than a law firm, continue to buzz. The 
phones are always ringing, the Xerox 
machine never stops. But the heart of 
the office day begins at 4:30 p.m., when 
the lawyers return from court and meet 
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with 15 legal helpers to assess what 
has happened and where to go next. The 


session usually 
dinner hour 

With it all. monthly tabs mount, At 
$1.50 a page. transcript costs alone (paid 
to the court reporter) run $8,000 to 
$9,000. (To date. there have been 
20,000 pages of transcript in the 15- 
week trial.) The phones cost $5,000. The 
Xerox machine another $5,000; Ells- 
berg wryly notes that itis much more ef- 
ficient than the one he used originally 
Salaries are another $10,000 a month 
—ranging from $50 a week to some law 
students to $185 for the highest-paid 
non-lawyer. The five attorneys will di- 
vide a total fee of just: over 
$100,000, Monthly rent for the 
offices and staff sleeping quarters, 
a collection of seven apartments, 
is $4,000. The defense is housing 
seven persons, including the law 
yers. who are all from the East 
Coast, Ellsberg pays for his own 
apartment and the impoverished 
Russo has his rent paid by an 
anonymous donor 

Then there are the extraordi- 
nary costs. Many of the 30 de- 
fense witnesses have had to be 
flown to Los Angeles and housed, 
some of them two or three times 
(including M.LT.’s Noam Chom- 
sky and Ford Foundation Presi- 
dent McGeorge Bundy) because 
courtroom delays pushed back 
their testimony. Though some 
pay their own way, as Bundy did, 
most cost an average of $1,000 
Other bills come from checking 
out obscure facts and legal points. “For 
example.” says Sheinbaum, “not long 
ago the best guy to supply some answers 
happened to be in Paris. Our phone bill 
talking to him was $500.” Attorney 
Charles Nesson adds, “Our research 
needs have been just awesome.” One 
early project: going through the moun- 
tain of pertinent memoirs, Government 
publications and news clippings to show 
that most of the material published in 
the 7.000 pages of Pentagon papers was 
already public knowledge. 

All in all, the monthly outgo is 
around $70,000. To help pay the bills, 
Ellsberg and Russo go out speaking 
nearly every weekend. “I usually appear 
on some campus or at a Unitarian 
church and bring in $300.” Russo told 
TIME’s Leo Janos. “Dan makes a talk 
in some living room and comes back 
with three grand.” A bigger source of 
revenue is direct-mail solicitation, us 
ing the purchased mailing lists of such 
organizations as the ACLU. Common 
Cause, the New York Review of Books 
and the New Republic. To date, |,000,- 
000 letters have brought in $200,000 

A continuing frustration for the 
fund raisers has been Ellsberg’s father- 
in-law. Toy Manufacturer Louis Marx 


lasts well past the 





“Mr. Marx has cost us tens of thousands 
of dollars.” Sheinbaum groans. “People 
figure he is certainly rich enough to foot 
the bill. This is true. Unfortunately Mr 
Marx is absolutely opposed to what Dan 
did. He won't give a dime, won't even 
talk to Dan. But it's hard to convince 
people of that.” Currently, the defense 
has a $70,000 operating deficit 

With interest in the proceedings 
now increasing as the trial heads to the 
jury, Sheinbaum is desperately trying to 
get out of the hole. A final telegram 
blitz went out two weeks ago to 20,000 
former contributors. Says Sheinbaum 
“By the end of the trial, | expect to be 
$150,000 in the red, and that’s assum- 
ing acquittal. Obviously. if there are ap- 
peals, well...” 


Paying Off May Day 


After rounding up some 14,500 per- 
sons during the antiwar May Day dem- 
onstrations in Washington two years 
ago, police and Administration officials 
made no secret of their pride in the way 
the situation was handled. They had 
avoided extensive violence, they point- 
ed out, and prevented the city from 
being brought to a standstill. If the civ- 
il rights of some individuals had been 
curtailed, that was a necessary price for 
the maintenance of order. Now Wash- 
ington is learning that the price ts also 
measured in dollars and cents 

Washington's problem is that the 
police collected virtually no evidence, 
yet thousands of those arrested had to 
post bail or collateral of from $10 to 
$250. All told, fewer than 800 were ever 
convicted, most because they pleaded 
guilty or nolo contendere. The vast ma- 
jority of cases had to be dropped—but 
not before many had already forfeited 
their bail money because police led 
them to think that that was tantamount 
to paying a fine and closing the case 
Last week in a 3-0 ruling, the District 
of Columbia Circuit Court of Appeals 
concluded that many of the arrests had 
been so indiscriminate and the judicial 
machinery so clumsy that there was no 
justification for requiring bonds in the 
first place. The court indicated that an 
appropriate remedy would be for the 
city to return the money posted and ex- 
punge police records on request, unless 
it can show there was cause for an ar- 
rest. If everyone eligible applies, attor- 
neys for the arrestees’ class-action suit 
say that Washington may have to pay 
out more than $100,000, including costs 
of processing the claims 

The city’s costs do not end there. In 
a civil suit, 24 doctors and medical stu- 
dents last week won $37,000 in dam- 
ages. They had been arrested despite of- 
ficial assurances that they could render 
aid to injured or ill demonstrators. It 
was the second such damage award as- 
sessed against the city: the first, for 
$9,000, went to two Government em- 
ployees swept up by police as they 
watked to work. There are at least 35 
more such suits waiting on the docket. 
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Deltais an airline runby professionals, ~, =a De 
Like Paul Bennett, 747 Captain, Srovmanevrns [ol as > 

Paul started out ying a2l-passenger sf 
DC-3. Now he’s captain of a 370- SSH 
passenger 747, the world’s largest EAN 
jetliner. After 30 years with Delta, he has Vane " : 
26,000 hours and 8 million miles under his seat at 
belt.When you’re flying, it’s nice to know 
there’s a Paul Bennett up front. o-_, 


Delta is ready when you are. 








American Motors 
Introduces 
The Extended 
Buyer Protection 
Plan. 


except for the replacement of tires, gas and oil, 
your new 1973 AMC car 






won't cost you a thing to maintain 
for 2 years or 24,000 miles, whichever comes first. 











1.A simple, strong guarantee. 
When you buy a new 1973 car from an American Motors dealer. American 
Motors Corporation guarantees to you that, except for tires, it will pay for 
the repair or replacement of any part it supplies that is defective in mate- 
rial or workmanship. This guarantee is good for 12 months from the date 
the car is first used or 12,000 miles, whichever comes first. All we require 
is that the car be properly maintained and cared for under normal use and 
service in the fifty United States or Canada, and that guaranteed repairs or 
replacement be made by an American Motors dealer. 


2. A free loaner car from almost every one of our dealers if 
guaranteed repairs take overnight. 

3. Special Trip Interruption Protection. 

4. And a toll free hot line to AMC Headquarters. 


S35 GoguaaGaaS 
S35 Buus 

GuguuuuuuE 
1. Inspect/Correct Fluid Levels ( including Battery). 
2. Inspect and Lubricate Heat Valve (Exhaust Manifold). 


3. Inspect Drive Belts (Condition and Tension). 
Correct if required. 













You get double 
Buyer Protection Plan 
coverage fora total of 
2 years or 24.000 miles. 




























Plus: 


You get a new oil filter 
and 5 quarts of oil 

every 5 months 

or 5,000 miles. 


And after the first 
000 miles 
we do all this. 







































. Inspect/Correct Fluid Levels (including Battery). 
. Inspect and Lubricate Heat Valve (Exhaust Manifold), 
. Inspect Drive Belts (Condition and Tension). 

Correct if required. 
. Inspect and Clean Exhaust Gas Recirculation Valve. 
. Inspect Exhaust Gas Recirculation Discharge Port 

(6 Cyl.). Clean if required. 


\) 
IGNITION POINTS & CONDENSER i 
Inspect (replace it required) 
y n \ Ps 
‘\ FUEL 
FILTER 


SPARK PLUGS band 8 isto 
Clean. regap and test ET FILTE 
replace if required DISTRIBUTOR 26 KEY MECHANICAL 


PCVVALVE CAMLUBRICATOR MAINTENANCE SERVICES 
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Then at 10,000 miles 
this is what you get. 
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At 15,000 miles 
you get the works! 
A front end alignment plus 
a major tune-up, 
parts and labor included. 





















. Inspect/Correct Fluid Levels (including Battery). 
2. Inspect and Lubricate Heat Valve (Exhaust Manifold), 
3. Inspect Drive Belts (Condition and Tension). 

Correct if required. 
- Inspect and Clean Exhaust Gas Recirculation Valve. 
5. Inspect Exhaust Gas Recirculation Discharge Port 
(6 Cyl.). Clean if required. 







At 20,000 miles, 
we do all this. 
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When you buy a new 73 AMC For$149—manufacturer'ssug- give you all the details and show 
car you are entitled to American _ gested list price—you get Buyer you the five best reasons to buy an 
Motors Buyer Protection Plan for Protection coverage extended toa American Motors car in the first 
one year or 12,000 miles which- full two years or 24,000 miles place: Gremlin, Hornet, Javelin, 


ever comes first. whichever comes first. Matador, and Ambassador, 
Imagine protection this good Plus all factory required main- 4 | A 

costing you nothing extra! tenance at 5,000 and 10,000 miles: MC 
But now you have the option a major tune-up at 15,000 miles; 

of buying American Motors new andanother check at 20,000 miles. We back them better 


Extended Buyer Protection Plan. So, see your AMC dealer. He'll because we build them better. 








July 1953 Korean Armistice Signed 
May 1954 Segregation banned in schools 
April 1955 Winston Churchill resigns 
Oct. 1956 Anti-Communist revolt in Hungary 
Oct. 1956 Israel launches attack on Sinai 
Mar. 1958 Khruschev Premier of USSR 
Jan. 1959 Castro’s revolt in Cuba begins 
May 1960 U2 incident cancels Paris summit 
April 1961 Russians put first man in space 
April 1961 Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba 
May 1961 Shepard first U.S. man in space 
Aug. 1961 Berlin Wall blocks refugees 
Feb. 1962 John Glenn first American in orbit 
May 1962 Adolf Eichmann hanged in Israel 
Oct. 1962 U.S. blockades Cuba 
Aug. 1963 200,000 at civil rights rally in D.C. 
Nov. 1963 President Kennedy assassinated 
Nov. 1963 Lee Harvey Oswald shot 
far. 1964 Jack Ruby convicted of murder 
eb. 1965 Black leader Malcolm X killed 
lune 1965 U.S. forces in combat in Vietnam 
Nov. 1965 The blackout of the Northeast 
_ Aug. 1966 “Red Guard” begins in China 
_ June 1967 Israel and Arab forces battle 
July 1967 Racial violence in Detroit 
Dec. 1967 Successful heart transplant 
Jan. 1968 Pueblo captured by North Korea 
Apr. 1968 Martin Luther King killed 
June 1968 Senator Robert F. Kennedy shot 
Aug. 1968 Russia invades Czechoslovakia 
Aug. 1968 Chicago demonstrations 
July 1969 Man's first moon walk 
Mar. 1970 Mailmen strike in New York 
June 1970 Voting age lowered to 18 
Sept. 1970 Palestinians hijack 4 jets 


Jan. 1974 Apollo 14launchedtothemoon © 


Feb. 1971 Major Los Angeles earthquake” 


July 1971 Three Astronauts head for moon — 


Nov. 1974 Red China admitted to the U.N. 
Dec. 1971 Indian Army captures Dacca 
Jan. 1972 43 killed in Northern Ireland 

Feb. 1972 President Nixon leaves for China 
April 1972 Astronauts on moon 3 days 

June 1972 Democratic quarters raided 
June 1972 Hurricane Agnes wreaks havoc 
July 1972 Kissinger meets with Hanoi aides 
Nov. 1972 Nixon-Agnew ticket re-elected 
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Courtesy of Nikon 










: h d the Fetters ofthe past twenty 
) magazines, newspapers, on television 
A Reocners: Mery of these photos, especially those of the last 
were made with Nikon cameras. In these 20 years that 
Nikon has been in the United States. if s made some history of 
its own. In 1953 the camera was all but unknown. Today, it’s 
the near-universal choice of photojoumalists and other serious 
photographers across the land. It may be your choice too, 
if you're serious about photography 
Nikon Demonstration Months—During May and June. 
our Anniversary months, your Gecler is offering special 
no-obligation Nikon F2 demonstrations. We'll even send 
you o useful gift, just for asking 
Nikon Inc. Garden City, N.Y. 4530. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. Gi 
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Divorced. Dr. Alexander Comfort, 
53. British biologist, gerontologist and 
author (The Power House, Come Out 
to Play), and lately one of science’s most 
approving analysts of group sex (TIME, 
Jan. 8): and Ruth Comfort: after 29 
years of marriage, one son; in London 

© 

Died. Istvan Kertesz, 43, music di- 
rector of the Cologne Opera and one of 
the half-dozen top jet-traveling conduc- 
tors: by drowning when swept out to sea 
while swimming in the Mediterranean 
near Tel Aviv, where he was guest con- 
ductor of the Israel Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Born and trained in Hungary, 
Kertesz conducted his first concert at 
age 19, soon became conductor of Hun- 
gary’ s Gyor Philharmonic and the Bu- 
dapest State Opera. Armed with vast op- 
eratic and symphonic repertories, the 
quiet, authoritative maestro moved to 
Germany in 1957, made his American 
debut in Detroit in 1961, and in the past 
decade appeared annually in some 120 
performances in the U.S. and abroad 


. 
Died. Lawrance Thompson, 67, 
Princeton University scholar, whose 


official biography of his longtime friend 
(Robert Frost: The Years of Vriumph, 
1915-1938) revealed a dark side of the 
supposedly kindly, curmudgeonly old 
poet, that of a petty. cantankerous 
schemer—and earned Thompson a 
1970 Pulitzer Prize; after a long illness: 
in Princeton, NJ 
. 

Died. J. Preston Levis, 71. gruff, ag- 
gressive leader of Owens-Illinois during 
the glass company’s rapid expansion af- 
ter World War II; in Toledo. Levis was 
a plant manager in his family-owned II- 
linois Glass Co. when the firm merged 
with the Owens Bottle Co. in 1929 and 
Levis’ cousin became the first Owens-Il- 
linois president. By 1941, Levis himself 
was elected top bottlemaker. Under his 
leadership as president (1941-50) and 
later as chairman of the board (1950- 
68), the company grew to become an in- 
ternational producer of plastics, paper 
and glass, increasing its annual sales 
from $88 million in 1940 to $961 mil 
lion in 1967 

. 

Died. Willie (“the Lion”) Smith 
75, last of the original “stride stvie" 
jazz pianists who flourished in Harlem 
during the “20s and °30s; of congestive 
heart failure in Manhattan. Smith won 
his nickname for his World War I bray 
ery: he earned his fame with a piano 
technique dominated by the left hand 
sliding across the lower half of the key- 
board, thumping out chords. With his 
ever-present red vest, derby hat and 
cigar, Smith performed for more than 
half a century, toured frequently in 
the U.S. and Europe, and influenced 
jazz_ musicians from Duke Ellington 
to Thelonious Monk 
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SES Travco 960 widens your world. 













The Travco® 960 is a traveling world. The freedom of the great outdoors with all 

the comforts of home. The driving is easy. Travco’s classic body 

of maintenance-free fiberglass is aerodynamically formed, 
insulated throughout with polyurethane foam and bonded toa 

solid steel rib cage—with roll bars for security and stability. 

Travco started this good life more than twelve years ago and 
160,000,000 miles ago. 
The world is yours with 
Travco 960—available in 














Travco Corporation 1-4 

22-ft. and 27-ft. models. | [raveo Co ent | 
¥! oan » gan 48416 
Over 4000 owner families | " | 
are members of our Travco | Please forward literature and | 
Motorcade Club, traveling the | name of nearest dealer to | 
continent, participating in Motor ieee fee | 
Home rallies and tours. TRAVCO | | 
TRAVCARE™—the new Single- | Address | 
Source Service for Travco 960 |conronarros | | 

owners—is the finest warranty 9 yom = | Phone City | 
in the motor home industry. one Seoveorones ove | 
| State Zip | 
AUTHORIZED BODY BUILDER CHRYSLER | interested in 9 Buying D Renting | 
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GOOD ORIGINAL ART— 
A BEAUTIFUL INVESTMENT 


Rare beautiful original lithographs & 
etchings — by Picasso, Boulanger, 
Dali, Miro, Neiman, Peterdi, and other im- 
portant artists can be yours exclusively, 

President Send today for free brochure. 
ORIGINAL PRINT COLLECTORS’ GROUP, Ltd. 
_501 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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When you write TIME please 
enclose the address label that 
appears on your copies—it will 
help identify your subscription 
and speed a reply to your 
correspondence 
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What Do Many Doctors Use 
When They Suffer Pain 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues? 


Exclusive Formula Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief 
In Many Cases from Such Pain. Also Helps Shrink 
Swelling of Such Tissues Due to Infection. 





porary relief for hours in many 
cases from pain, itching in hemor- 
rhoidal tissues. And it actually helps 
shrink painful swelling of such 
tissues when infected and inflamed. 
Just see if doctor-tested Prepara- 
tion H* doesn't help you, 


In a survey, doctors were asked what | 
they use to relieve such painful | 
symptoms. Many of the doctors re- | 
porting said that they either use | 
Preparation H themselves or in 
their office practice. 

Preparation H gives prompt, tem- 
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Sex and Mao 
At Princeton 


Princeton’s top administrators were 
unanimous in their contrition. “We 
goofed,” said Vice President Anthony 
J. Maruca. “An error in judgment,” 
echoed President William Bowen. “A 
serious error,” added Trustee Chairman 
R. Manning Brown Jr 

That group admission of guilt 
was inspired by a 48-page pamphlet 
rather innocuously entitled Birth Con- 
trol Handbook. Princeton's Sex Educa- 
tion Counseling and Health Program 
(its barbaric acronym: SECH) had dis- 
tributed some 6,000 copies in dormi- 
What outraged 


tories conservative 








___EDt 


gered by it. Some mailed copies of the 
booklet to all 40 university trustees and 
to the National Review, whose publish- 
er is a Princeton alumnus. The mag- 
azine denounced the Handbook as a 
“scandal,” and Review Editor William 
F. Buckley Jr., a Yaleman, suggested in 
his syndicated newspaper column that 
the “Princeton Maoists begin their rev- 
olution by cleaning up sexual immoral- 
ity in Princeton.” 

All of which prompted Princeton 
officials to find out how Birth Control 
Handbook was chosen. It turned out 
that it originally had been put out four 
years ago by a group of students at Mc- 
Gill University in Montreal. Since then, 
some 4,000,000 copies have been cir- 
culated in Canada, England, Australia 


birth 
control 
handbook 








STUDENTS STUDYING HANDBOOK 
Complete, succinct and medically sound 


students and alumni was not the pam- 
phlet’s routine discussion of anatomy, 
conception, contraceptives and abor- 
tion but its fiery introduction. The open- 
ing pages denounced the population- 
control movement as an instrument of 
U.S. imperialism in the Third World 
The introduction also blamed urban ills 
on “America’s white ruling class” and 
pollution on consumers. “We are the vil- 
lains,” it said, “because we drive to work 
in the only transportation system made 
available by G.M., Ford and Chrysler.” 
The introduction suggested that Amer- 


icans emulate China’s Maoist revolu 
tion and find “new methods of distrib- 
uting the riches of the world, which 


in fact belong to all human beings, 
not only to the Rockefellers, 
Du Ponts. Mellons 
their like 

While many students ignored the in- 


I ords. 
Rothschilds and 


troduction as juvenile others were an- 
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COVER OF CONTROVERSIAL PAMPHLET 


but politically unreliable. 


and the U.S. Among the recipients were 
undergraduates on at least a dozen 
American campuses, including Tufts 
and Boston University, where the pam- 
phlet caused no controversy—perhaps 
because it was distributed by student 
groups and not by administrators 

After considering several pam- 
phlets, SECH concluded that the Hand- 
book was not only the cheapest avail- 
able (4'4¢ per copy compared with $1 
for others) but that its medical content 
was the best. “It's a very complete, suc- 
cinct and medically sound book,” says 
SECH’s director, Dr. Louis A. Pyle. The 
committee decided that controversy 
over the pamphlet’s introduction could 
be avoided by disavowing, in a cover- 
ing flyer, the “worn-out S.D.S. rhetoric 
of the late 1960s.” But before distrib- 
uting the Handbook in March 
months after approving it—SECH for- 
got to staple in the planned disclaimer 


seven 





As a result of the publicity, letters 
from irate alumni poured into Prince- 
ton’s Nassau Hall, where the universi- 
ty’s copying machines disgorged clarifi- 
cations, which were mailed in response 
he trustees tried to soothe alumni feel- 
ings last week by declaring in a formal 
statement that “a serious mistake had 
been made.” The administration react- 
ed by halting circulation of the Hand- 
hook. When students ask at the univer- 
sity infirmary for sex information now, 
they will be given a publication called 
Student Guide to Sex on Campus. | is 
nonpolitical and published—as if 
Princeton's mortification were not 
enough—by Yale students 


Wanted: More Students 


Already skirting bankruptcy, many 
colleges need more income from tuition 
and government subsidies. Schools in 
serious trouble therefore must altract 
more students, and others must at least 
maintain stable enrollments. Thus the 
mood was bearish at many admissions 
offices last week. Even as college accep- 
tances were being mailed to 3,000,000 
high school seniors, surveys 
found that applications for next fall's 
freshman classes at many four-year col 
leges had declined 

The Association of American Col- 
leges queried 451 of its members, most 
of them private institutions, and found 
that only one-fourth had more appli- 
cants than in 1972. Similarly, the Na 
tional Association of State Universities 
and Land Grant Colleges reported that 
applications to the nation’s 109 major 
state university systems and campuses 
had dropped off by 4.2—the first over- 
all decline in ten years. There were ex- 
ceptions to the trend, of course. As a 
group, the eight Ivy League colleges had 
3.3% more applicants than last year 
The number declined by 3.4% at Har 
vard but rose by 8% at Yale. which had 
actively recruited women 

Exactly how the application trend 
will translate into class size in Septem- 
ber is not yet clear. “The payoff is how 
many register,” noted A.A.C. President 
Frederic W. Ness. Moreover, high 
school seniors today may simply be 
more confident about getting into their 
first-choice colleges. In that case, there 
would be fewer applications to second- 
choice schools than there were in the 
fiercely competitive 1960s. Stil, the 
US. Office of Education predicts that 
next fall's enrollments at four-year cam 
puses will be roughly the same as this 
year’s 9.2 million. Turned off by high 
college costs (an annual average of 
$3,280 for resident students at private 
four-year schools) and no longer believ- 
ing that a degree will automatically in- 
crease their economic status, many stu- 
dents prefer to commute to 
cheaper two-year community and tech 
nical colleges near their homes. Enroll- 
ments at those schools rose 5.4% 
year, and are expected to go up by the 
same proportion next fall 
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Jail Bait 


SUCH A GORGEOUS KID LIKE ME 
Directed by FRANCOIS TRUFFAUT 
Screenplay by JEAN-LOUP DAB 
and FRANCOIS TRUFFAUT 





Light, whimsical. diverting 
surface, this sleek recreation by Fran 
gos Truffaut is deceptively sweet—like 
a fondant filled with vitriol. The gor 
geous kid of the utle is Camille Bliss 
(Bernadette Lafont), another of the coy 
ly annihilating heroines who have 
haunted Truffaut's work since the in 
comparable Jules and Jim (1961) These 
women tease men. taunt them, stalk 
them, until, as in The Mississ ppi Mer 
muid (1969), and as here. the men 
are so enmeshed in their own obsession 
that they become grateful impassioned 








prisoners 

Such a Goreeous Kid Like Me gives 
this destructive dynamic still another 
odd twist. Truffaut makes Camille look 
and sound like a tomboy version of th = 





ragamuffin youngsters who populate 
such chapters of his cinematic autobi 
ography as Bed and Board. Camille's in 
nocence, however. is chiding manip 


lative, a weapon wielded with instinc 
tual skill against a battery of eager 


victims 





Truffaut's playful misogyny gives 
the movie a nice cutting edge, but it 
also unhinges it, quite as ‘thoroughly as 
the hapless hero (Andre Dussollier) 4 
eventually unhinged by Camille 
bookish, earnest, timid sociologist aie 
ing a thesis on criminal women, Dus- 
sollier interviews Camille in prison and 
becomes enraptured by her exploits; his 
scholarly dispassion buckles as she re 
lates her history of adultery, theft and 
even—perhaps—murder. He becomes 
her vicarious paramour, and her cham 
pion, determined to prove her innocent 
of the murder of a lover (Charles Den- 
ner). She is, through his strenuous ded 
ication, finally acquitted. But he soon 
finds himself implicated in the death of 
Camille's husband. Camille could save 
him, but only by incriminating herself 
She declines, of course. By this time the 
sociologist, in jail, is almost bevond car 
ing. He is beguiled now by her guilt and 
his own gullibility 

Truffaut displays his distinctive and 
exuberant virtuosity; the film is briskly 
and surely made. The actors are fine, es 
pecially Denner, as a notably intense ex- 
terminator, and Guy Marchand. as a 
sleazy vocalist called Sam Golden who 
sports an extensive wardrobe of Damon 
Runyon gangster duds. But Bernadette 
Lafont can never find quite the proper 
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LAFONT IN “GORGEOUS KID” 
Beguiled by guilt. 


combination of artfulness and amoral- 
ity as Camille. She has an easy. un 
forced, energetic sexuality, but her ruth- 
lessness does not seem to suit her. She 
tries too hard to act it. perhaps because 
it was never fully there in the script 
which is concerned more with gyvmnas 
tics of plot than thorough characteriza- 
tion. Truffaut's own attitude toward Ca 
mille is clearer, but still ambivalent. He 
treats her with a mingling of sav: gery 
and bemused resignation. an attitude 
that makes finally for a curious but k \p 
sided film 8 Jay Cocks 
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Half Hitch 


SISTERS 

Directed by BRIAN DE PALMA 
Screenplay by BRIAN DE PALMA 
and LOUISA ROSE 


Sisters is being promoted as a rou- 
tine shocker of the kind that has made 
its distributor, American-International, 
rich and infamous. But it is something 
more—and more interesting—than 
that. It is a homage by a gifted. if errat- 
ic, young director, Brian de Palma (Hi 
Mom, Greetings), to one of cinema's 
genuine masters. Alfred Hitchcock 

The theme is Hitchcockian: a dem- 
onstration of the way private sexual ob- 
session has a way of spilling over into 
public. with murderous consequences 
(Vertigo). There are innocent bystand- 
ers drawn dangerously into a closely 
woven criminal web (The Man Who 
Knew Too Much). Even the murder that 
is the film’s central incident—a perhaps 
too ghastly knifing—reminds us of the 
famous shower-bath murder in Psycho 
as does a splendid, spooky score by that 
film's masterful composer, Bernard 
Herrmann. More important than these 
specific references to glories past. 
however, is the Hitchcockian discipline 
De Palma brings to his storytelling. 
the delicate balance between humor 
and horror with which he permits it 
to unfold, the suspenseful way he lets 





BILL FINLEY & MARGOT KIDDER IN SCENE FROM BRIAN DE PALMA’S “SISTERS” 
Homage by a gifted young director to an old master. 


before his characters tumble to it 

De Palma’s story is about a woman 
who survives an operation that sepa- 
rates her from her Siamese twin. She 
turns schizophrenic in an effort to keep 
her dead twin’s spirit alive, then is al- 
lowed to roam dangerously free by the 
doctor who performed the operation 
He in turn is both guilty about and pos- 
sessive of the human accident he cre- 
ated, It is a weirdly plausible and mar- 
velously original plot. So are the 
parodies that enliven the film; a lunatic 


voyeurism; an earnest and dimwitted 
documentary explicating the medical 
and psychological problems of Siamese 
twins. De Palma’s New York location 
work, as it has in the past, reveals fac- 
ets of an overfamiliar urban landscape 
untouched by other film makers 

There is an appealing performance 
by Jennifer Salt as the investigative 
journalist whose cries of “Wolf, wolf!” 
go unheeded until it is almost too late, 
and Margot Kidder is touching and 


frightening as the most thoroughly split 
personality in movie history, Above all, 


the audience in on the plot's secret TV game show that caters openly to 








Inside and out, it's got a 
fresh new look for Spring. 


Introducing the 1973 Polara Custom 
Spring Special. Inside, there're bold plaid 
cloth-and-vinyl bench seats, black shag Carpeting, and plenty of wood-grained 

trim. Outside, the Spring Special comes in white. black, red, or silver with a black or 
white vinyl roof. The deluxe wheel covers and body side mouldings are accented 

in red. And to top it all off, a distinctive medallion is mounted on the rear roof pillars 


The Polara Custom Spring Special. At your Dodge Dealers’ now Dodge 


Extra care in engineering makes a difference in Dodge...depend on it. Higa 








Pleasure ™ 
without end. 


Whether the sun shines tomorrow, or it rains... 
Whether you finally get delivery on your new 
car, or have to wait another week... 

Whether alone, or in the company of friends... 
We offer one very satisfying pleasure you can 
count on. J&B rare scotch. To celebrate or 
warm the uncertainties of life. 


RARE 
SCOTCH 


The Pleasure Principle 


86 Proot Blended Scotch Whisky © 1973 Paddington Corp., N.Y 
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CINEMA 


however, Sisters reveals De Palma as ca- 
pable of moving from the esoteric fringe 
of the movie world to its commercial 
center without sacrificing the exuber- 
antly anarchic spirit that first marked 
him as a director worth watching. Sis- 
fers provides moviegoers with the spe- 
cial satisfaction of finding a real trea- 
sure while prowling cinema's bargain 
basement. ® Richard Schickel 


Quick Cuts 


SOYLENT GREEN is not a park outside 
London, but a foodstuff supposedly 
manufactured from high-energy plank- 
ton. It is the very staff of life for the be- 
leaguered citizens of smog-shrouded, 
dangerously overcrowded New York 
City in the year 2022. where there are 
nearly 200 murders a day and only a 
rich man can afford cigarettes. The plot 
of this intermittently interesting sci- 
ence-fiction thriller is about a cop 
(Charlton Heston) whose investigations 
lead him to the true and appalling or- 
igin of soylent green. The story is rath- 
er less notable than the fact that its 
alarming social prognosis has already 
become a cliché. It is all too likely that 
such ecological chaos may occur, but 
there have been so many melodramatic 
warnings about it in essays and spec- 
ulative fantasies such as this that ur- 
gency becomes blunted and worn 
through repetition. Heston, forsaking 
his granite stoicism for once. makes a 
properly gruff policeman. but it is like- 
ly that Soylent Green will be most re- 
membered for the last appearance of 
Edward G. Robinson, who plays a can- 
tankerous intellectual. Ina rueful irony, 
his death scene, in which he is hygien- 
ically dispatched with the help of piped- 
in light classical music and movies of 
rich fields flashed before him on a tow- 
ering screen, is the best in the film. 


MONEY, MONEY, MONEY is a cache of 
fleeting pleasures collected by Claude 
Lelouch, who always seems to make 
films (4 Man and a Woman) with the 
same airy cheer, as if he were mailing 
out greeting cards, The plot is a con- 
genial sort of caper about a gang of 
aging delinquents (Lino Ventura, 
Jacques Brel, Charles Denner, Charles 
Gerard, Aldo Maccione) who hire 
themselves out for all kinds of elabo- 
rate political thuggery. Since ideology 
cannot be stashed in a numbered Swiss 
account, it plays no part in their addled 
schemes, which include kidnaping a 
Swiss diplomat and hijacking a 747 
There are some genuinely funny mo- 
ments: an ingenious auctioning of a po- 
litical prisoner and a seminar in court- 
ing girls on the beach, with each of the 
five men strutting across the sand like 
roosters On a bed of burning coals. Al- 
though spirits remain high throughout, 
invention is nowhere near as consistent. 
“Are you Marxists?” a guerrilla leader 
inquires of them, and their spokesman 
replies: “Yes—Groucho Marxists.” If 
only they were. BJ.C. 





4 out of 5 Dunlop 
customers say they'll 


buy Dunlop tires again. 


“It's a refreshing thing today to buy some- 
thing you like. Dunlops are the best tires 
I've ever used. I'd never buy anything else 

Emelius Lombardo 
Amherst, New York 


ave 27,000 miles on my 
Dunlop SS Wide Tracks 
The way they're wearing 
I'l get 50,000! They 
handle better. | won't run 
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Clearfield, Utah 
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‘I get good mileage, as 
good as or better than 
other tires. | know | 
can depend on them— 
expect to keep on 
using Dunlop” 

Mrs. Mary Henson 
Riverside, California 






“The Twin Belts seem to 
Stabilize my car, It used to 
wander and sway, Doesn't 
do it on Dunlops:”’ 

Albert Jackson 

anston, Rhode Island 











Some companies talk claims, performance, and pul jazzy names on their tires. We 
prefer to have our customers do the talking. And the names we're interested in are their 
names. Read what they say —then the decision is up to you. That 4-out-of-5 loyalty 
figure, by the way, comes from a nationwide survey conducted independently for 
Dunlop. And it’s a higher figure than other brands enjoy. But check one of your 


neighbors who rides on Dunlop. See if he wouldn't 


stick with the brand. For a lot of 
good reasons. Dunlop, Buffalo, N.Y. > DUNLOP 


and Whitby, Ont. 














Dubuffet: Realism 
As Absurdity 


“I would like people to see my work 
as a rehabilitation of scorned values 
and, in any case, make no mistake about 
it, a work of ardent celebration.” 


Thus Jean Dubuffet, 71, the ex—-wine 
merchant from Le Havre, described 
the paintings that have earned him a 
reputation as France’s most eminent 
living artist as well as its official cul- 
ture scourge. The three decades of his 
output now displayed in an enormous 
retrospective at Manhattan's Guggen- 
heim Museum resemble a 
strip-mining operation. With 
indefatigable and clamorous 
gusto, Dubuffet has chewed 
up whole tracts of land once 
thought to be outside culture 
This is the territory he calls 
art brut—"raw art.” Its land- 
scape includes the gay scrib- 
blings of children, the darker 
grotesqueries of madmen's 
art and the limitless reper- 
tory of graffiti and folk im- 
ages—naive, threatening, bi- 
zarre or just plain corny 
—that lies between. 

Dubuffet’s position is 
odd. The products of a foe of 
“orthodox” beauty, his tarry 
clumps of mud and orange 
peel, highly insured, decorate 
half the bon bourgeois salons 
of Paris. The author of many 
eloquent tracts, he speaks in 
defense of incoherence and 
illiteracy as poetic principles. 
An intellectual, Cartesian to 
the fingertips and a close 
friend of such literary emi- 
nences as Raymond Que- 
neau, Jean Paulhan and 
Francois Ponge, he has based 
30 years of work on the 
premise that Western culture is a gro- 
tesque irrelevancy. Dubuffet is indeed 
a quintessentially French figure. 

Despite the ritual assurances in the 
Guggenheim catalogue that Dubuffet is 
still a subversive force, the flurry and 
scandals that once attended his shows 
have died. Whatever else he may be do- 
ing, he is not—as a New York critic 
claimed in 1948—“debasing and per- 
verting the very nature of art.” His 
crude little turnip-men and personages 
compounded, apparently, of excrement 
and butterfly wings, his animals and ob- 
jects in all their quirkish black humor 
with (lately) their deadpan repetition of 
red and blue stripes within the w iggling 
contours, are only pictures after all 
They have altogether lost their shock 
Most of them are now drained of their 
power even to surprise. Some look or- 
namental to the point of sleekness. To 
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an extent that nobody would have pre- 
dicted 15 years ago, they have entered 
the canon of belle peinture: what tract 
of paint surface could be more gruze- 
able than the richly troweled field on 
which Dubuffet’s Cow in a Black Mead- 
ow stands mooing soulfully, the hilar- 
ious bovine essence of solitude? 

The required view of Dubuffet is 
that of the artist as noble savage. In the 
words of the French critic Georges Lim- 
bour, he is driven by “a dedication to 
total liberty from all rules and conven- 
tions of representation” to “reject all 
previous knowledge—in short, to rein- 
vent his art and his methods for every 
new production.” Ostensibly, Dubuffet 





JEAN DUBUFFET IN PARIS 
The past oppresses him. 


would like to escape European psychol- 
ogy and history. The past oppresses him, 
Originality means innocence. Yet his 
paintings are undeniably full of rules, 
conventions and accepted signs taken 
over from other art forms. The short- 
hand of child drawing—the wavy con- 
tours and schematic figures, the jammed 
and frontally flattened space—is as im- 
portant to a Dubuffet like Boulevard 
Bonne-Nouvelle as perspective space is 
in a Perugino. Dubuffet used these tech- 
niques deliberately to discover how lu- 
dicrous, violent or absurd an image a 
given set of conventions could carry 
within the context of modern painting 
His drawing is stylish to the point of 
mannerism. Indeed his pictures depend 
on that context more than his admirers 
will allow. Madmen understand the art 
of the mad; children, child art. But when 
an eminently rational adult. whose ca- 


reer as an artist began when he was 41. 
proclaims that he and we can become 
as little children, an impressive feat of 
cultural legerdemain has been attempt- 
ed—and nobody in the museum gets 
much closer to innocence. 

Getting back to innocence, or to pri- 
mal crudity (for Dubuffet they are the 
same), without becoming a stylist is one 
of the 20th century's dreams. It presup- 
Poses a return to the origins of form, to 
the half-articulate, the instinctive: un- 
censored desire. Me Tarzan, you Ra- 
phael. Dubuffet’s art speaks directly to 
anyone who wants to abolish the hu- 
manist past—that area of art that in- 
sists that man is the flower of the uni- 
verse and can, by force and subtlety of 
intellect, control it. His images assert 
the opposite: a nude becomes a lump 
of hairy pink clay with a pinhead, sw ag- 
ging numbles and a skin so 
gouged by fissures, cracks 
and graffiti that it is on the 
verge of turning into a land- 
scape. The hierarchy of 
human to animal to vegeta- 
ble to mineral is abolished: 
the popeyed homunculi who 
scurry like moles through his 
landscapes or rear up, deli- 
cately rainbow-tinted like de- 
caying fungi, in paintings 
such as Extravagant Lady 
1954 (opposite), are mere 
coalescences in human form 
They are not people but 
slices of life, and in this per- 
versely microscopic sense 
Dubuffet is a realist painter 
The flat “absurdity” of his 
gaze on the fallen objects 
of this world has led to the 
idea that Dubuffet is not in- 
terested in beauty. That is un- 
true. He claims for his art 
“another and vaster beauty, 
touching all objects and be- 
ings, not excluding the most 
despised.” 

It is the beauty of come- 
dy, of the metaphysical prat- 
fall. In Dubuffet’s uncate- 
gorized world, objects are 
neither noble nor base. They simply are 
Dubuffet, perhaps more than any other 
modern painter, has made his audience 
aware of the ramifications of meaning- 
less existence. Agitated by a kind of cos- 
mic giggle, his large energy and abun- 
dant talent have conspired to demon- 
strate that comedy and objectivity can 
be synonymous. But in proving it, he fin- 
ishes—like any other primitivist. mod- 
ern painter—against a barrier of style 
This may be why many of Dubuffet’s 
paintings, for all their humor, power of 
imagery and often extreme brutality of 
surface, have come by slow degrees to 
look like august cuisine, as if a gifted 
French chef were performing miracles 
with horsemeat ® Robert Hughes 
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Jean Dubuffet’s “E xtravagant Lady,” 1954 
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Reggae Power 


It could be the name of an infec 
tious disease, a moss lichen or a law- 
school seminar. Reggae (pronounced 
ray-gay) is the local jargon of Jamai- 
cans distinguishing “regular™ rhythm 
from calypso. To millions of fans, the 
lilting pop rock with the spicy island 
beat is the Caribbean's most captivating 
musical export since steel bands 

Enthusiasts say that it is intoxicat- 
ing, detractors complain that it is mo- 
notonous. Both find it oddly difficult to 
describe. Paul Simon is the first white 
American to record reggae (Mother and 
Child Reunion), which he describes as 
having “a little New Orleans sound and 
that one-and-three feel. Or, you know, 
two-and-four—with no hit on the one- 
and-three ... It’s hard to explain But 
I love it.” 

Appreciative listeners agree: on the 
current U.S. charts, reggae is represent- 
ed by Johnny Nash's Stir /¢ Up; his 
2,000,000-record smash last winter, / 
Can See Clearly Now, was also reggae 
Johnny Rivers’ Rockin’ Pneumo- 
nia-Boogie Woogie Flu is reggae, al- 
though, title to the contrary, his L.A 
Reggae album lacks true reggae’s ec- 
centric upside-down shuffle beat. Three 
Dog Night's Black and White qualifies 
and Harry Nilsson’s Coconut (1972) has 
a whiff of the island sound 

Like American Negro blues, reggae 
is black ghetto music, born of the mis- 
ery of island shanty towns. It first be- 
came commercialized in the early “SOs 
when “sound systems men”—itinerant 
disc jockeys who became reggae’s first 
record producers—traveled from. vil- 
lage to village with amplifiers and a 
stackful of primitive recordings made 
by local musicians. By 1964 Singer Mil- 
lie Small’s reggae recording My Boy 
Lollipop sold 6,000,000 copies, scoring 
in the top ten on both sides of the At- 
lantic. But it was not until Johnny 
Nash's Hold Me Tight, in 1968, fol- 
lowed a year later by Jimmy Cliff's 
Wonderful World, Beautiful People, 
that reggae captured an American fol- 
lowing. It is getting bigger each year 

Sensuality. So popular has reggae 
become that a movie, The Harder They 
Come, was made this year about a fic- 
tional reggae composer. It is the story of 
a naive country musician—played by 
Jamaican Jimmy Cliff—who goes to 
Kingston, records his song, and is ripped 
off by the crooked record industry, re- 
ceiving only $20 for a record that may 
sell thousands of copies. In many w ays, 
the story parallels Cliff's own early ex- 
periences in record making and those of 
many another native reggae musician 
Unlike his screen counterpart. Cliff was 
never paid for his own first record 

Initially reggae was earthy, sexually 
explicit and abounding in joie de vivre 
‘Work with me, Annie, let's get it while 
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the gittin’ is good,” a typical reggae be- 
gan. While reggae retains a core of sen- 
suality and haunting folk wisdom (‘I 
can see clearly now that the rain must 
fall ...), the theme of today’s reggae is 
emphatically one of social protest. It is 
often menacing, as in the Wailers’ new 
single, Slave Driver 


Every time I hear you crack the 
whip 

My blood runs cold. 

Slave driver, the table is turned, 

I’ve got your fire, 

You're gonna get burned 


So socially activist have reggae lyr- 
ics become that they were a highly ef- 
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REGGAE SINGER JOHNNY NASH 
A spicy island beat. 


fective political weapon in the last Ja- 
maican election in February 1972, 
when Michael Manley, head of the op- 
position People’s National Party, hired 
Reggae Singer-Composer Clancy Ec- 
cles as his campaign consultant. First 
Eccles converted the reggae hit Better 
Must Come (“Let the power fall, beat 
down Babylon!”) into the party anthem 
Next he supplied disc jockeys with 
rhythmic campaign slogans. Then he as- 
sembled a morality play, casting Man- 
ley as Joshua—rewriting the last line of 
his own reggae song Rod of Correction 
and substituting the name of Prime 
Minister Hugh Shearer in “King Pha- 
raoh’s army was drownded.” 

In self-defense, Shearer banned po- 
litical songs from the radio, but sound 
systems men carried them to the vil- 
lages. No one knows, of course, how sig- 
nificant their message was to the elec 
torate, but the fact is that the Prime 
Minister was roundly defeated to the ac- 
companiment of a reggae rhythm 


Classical Records 


Among the best of recent releases 

Schubert-Mahler Lieder (Jessye Nor- 
man, soprano, accompanied by Irwin 
Gage, piano, Philips: $6.98). In her first 
solo recording released in the US. Jes- 
sye Norman, 26, leaves no doubt that 
she is worth listening to Soaring from 
plummy contralto to luminous soprano, 
her range is flexible if not yet altogeth- 
er secure. Her sound is heavy for the in- 
timacy of lieder: yet underlying Jessye 
Norman's dark, lustrous voice, one de- 
tects a true lirica spinto that some day 
perhaps could rival Leontyne Price's 

Barenboim Conducts Elgar’s Sympho- 
ny No. 2 in E-Flat, Opus 63 (London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Columbia: $5.98) 
Wildly famous in his day, the Stately, 
sunlit tonal landscapes of Sir Edward 
Elgar withered before the 20th centu- 
ry’s neoclassic revolt. Elgar died nearly 
forgotten in 1934. In this stylish read- 
ing of the E-flat symphony Daniel Ba- 
renboim takes a fresh look at the el- 
egant Edwardian, holding a course of 
gentle restraint against an exuberance 
of leaping octaves and rolling Uimpani 
Barenboim reclaims the Elgar grandeur 
without losing any of the buoy ancy that 
captivated | 9th century audiences 

Bruch: Two Violin Concertos (Yehudi 
Menuhin, soloist, plays Concerto No. | 
in G Minor and No. 2 in D Minor, Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra, Sir Adrian 
Boult conducting, Angel; $5.98). The 
G Minor Violin Concerto was an in- 
stant success, but to Max Bruch’s sor- 
row his second violin concerto won only 
initial acclaim that soon faded. While 
the world applauded the G Minor, the 
neglected D Minor remained Bruch’s 
favorite. Now Yehudi Menuhin has re- 
corded the pair in a performance of 
such luscious tone and melodic charm 
that even Bruch’s duckling is at last a 
swan 

The New Trumpet (Gerard Schwarz, 
trumpet, Ursula Oppens, piano, play Pe- 
ter Maxwell Davies’ Sonata for Trum- 
pet and Piano, Lucia Dlugozewski’s 
Space ls a Diamond, and William Hel- 
lerman’s Passages 13-The Fire, None- 
such; $2.98). All too often avant-garde 
music looms as a forbidding wilderness 
of inhospitable sounds. Not this al- 
bum of contemporary trumpet music 
performed by versatile Trumpeter 
Schwarz. The Sonata by Davies, who 
also composed the opera Taverner, is se- 
quential but melodic. Composer Dlu- 
gozewski, who studied with Varése, em- 
ploys a variety of mutes and 
experimental techniques without sacri- 
ficing emotional content Composer 
Hellerman, a Columbia University fac- 
ulty member, utilizes tape to heighten 
musical tension and not merely as a 
sound effect. In his performance, 
Schwarz gives us sw ooping glissandi, a 
simultaneous playing and singing tech- 
nique, and he stretches the trumpet 
range to an incredible 4'\4 octaves—a 
feat that is in itself worth the price of 


the record ® Joan Downs 
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Don't 
take chances 
with your 
vacation plans. 
Begin them here. 





When it’s your vacation, you 
don’t want anything to go wrong. 
But travel today can be complex, 
involved. So it should be handled 
by a real professional . . . a travel 
agent. 

He knows how to help you get 
the most out of your time and 
money when you travel. His know- 
how and experience can improve 
every vacation or business trip you 
take. 

A travel agent can: 

Send you the most scenic ways 
—book jets, rail, rental cars, cruise 
ships, sightseeing tours. 

Reserve a poolside cabana in 
Florida, a downtown hotel room 
near your business appointment, 
or an African safari! 

Handle visas, schedules and all 
the complicated travel paperwork. 

Give you solid advice about tip- 
ping, wardrobe, weather and local 
customs where you're going. 

What does all this cost you? 

Often there’s no charge at all, 
beyond out-of-pocket expenses. 
Ask him about it. 

The American Society of Travel 
Agents (ASTA), world’s largest 
professional travel trade associa- 
tion, wants you to know that the 
best way to get the most out of 
your travel dollar is to use the pro- 
fessional knowledge and experi- 
ence of a travel agent. 


Look for this CAN §, 
reassuring sign re, 








in your neigh. ¥/) iia 
borhood. o. / 
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The Women’s Woman 


Asa top Broadway hit of the 1930s, 
The Women was one of the earliest 
Women's Liberation plays in the U.S. 
After countless performances through- 
out the world, The Women returns to 
Broadway this week. TIME Associate 
Editor Gerald Clarke talked with its au- 
thor, Clare Boothe Luce 


“The play calls for a blonde seduc- 
tress, and they cast it with a sultry bru- 
nette,” complained Clare Boothe Luce. 
“Now they're trying to persuade me to 
rewrite it for her. | would have thought 
that no one would ask me to rewrite 
the characters of a play that is 37 years 
old.” She paused before adding the ob- 
vious: “I, of course, have no intention 
of doing it.” Once as famous for her 
sharp tongue as for her beauty, she is 
mellower now (she celebrated her 70th 
birthday this month), but not so mel- 
low as to rewrite her best-known play. 
When The Women is revived on Broad- 
way this week, after two weeks of try- 
outs, the changes will be in the cast: a 
blonde seductress will replace Lainie 
Kazan, the temperamental brunette 
who refused to wear a blonde wig for 
the role. 

For Mrs. Luce, the revival has al- 
ready been an exercise in déja vu 
Though she, like many younger wom- 
en in the women’s movement, sees the 
play almost as a tract for Women’s Lib, 
the out-of-town critics, like their 
predecessors a generation ago, were 
shocked that a woman could say such 
spiteful things about other women. 
“They just do not like to think that there 
could ever have existed this particular 
streak in women,” she says with a laugh. 
“Itis most chivalrous of them. But what 
annoys me just a little is that reviewers 
even now, after all the years I have 
fought and pleaded and written about 
the cause of women, persist in pictur- 
ing me as an enemy of my own sex 
Every time a woman opens her mouth 
about another woman she is supposed 
to be giving her final view about her 
sex. This is, of course, unconscious male 
chauvinism. 

“Actually,” she continues, stopping 
only to puff an ever-present Kent cig- 
arette, “the play is a satire. Anyone who 
understands a satirist’s mind knows that 
he is someone who is deeply disappoint- 
ed and takes his revenge in poking fun 
at the objects of his disillusionment.” 
Mrs. Luce’s disillusionment was with 
her pre-Women life in the café society 
of the 1920s and 1930s where rich wom- 
en with nothing better to do turned on 
themselves. “It was a life I did not like,” 
she says firmly, underlining every word 
“The expectation of my youth was that 
women were on the road to liberation 
But I discovered that it was still not a 
world where a woman could make a 








life for herself—though I then did, of 
course.” 

Divorcing herself from that life, as 
well as from Millionaire George Bro- 
kaw, whom she describes as a “Fifth Av- 
enue Beau Brummel,” she became man- 
aging editor of Vanity Fair, one of the 
smartest magazines of its day, in 1933 
A year later she quit to write on her 
own, and in 1935 married Henry R. 
Luce, the co-founder and editor in chief 
of Time Inc. Two days before they 
were married, her first Broadway play 
opened. “It was called Abide with Me,” 
she recalls, “and it abode with nobody 
When the curtain went down, some 
members of the cast brought me for- 
ward from the wings. | took a fright- 
ened little bow. After a terrible roast- 
ing the next morning, one of the critics 
ended with a line that is graven on my 
mind: ‘The end of it all was that Miss 
Boothe sprang out like a gazelle to cries 
of “Author! Author!”—which were au- 
dible to no ears but her own.’ I have 
never been to the opening of a play of 
mine since.” 

The day she and Luce were to leave 
on their honeymoon they received an 
advance copy of the TIME review, which 
was, for perhaps obvious reasons, less 
harsh than the newspapers. “Harry 
paced up and down the room and final- 
ly said: ‘Darling, no Marion Davies you. 
You know this wasn't a good play and 
I know that it wasn’t a good play. I'm 
going to write a review.” He did, but 
deciding that it was still too kind, she re- 
wrote it. Their collaboration, which 
damned her efforts as “tedious psychi- 
atry.” appeared the following week in 
the magazine. 

From the start, the relationship be- 
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CLARE LUCE IN GARDEN OF HAWAII HOME 


tween Clare and her husband's maga 
zines was uncomfortable. To show their 
independence, the editors were often 
snide when they referred to her. Luce 
himself bridled at their treatment of his 
wife, but refused to interfere. Eventu 
ally, it was decided by all involved that 
the best course was simply to ignore her 
a policy that was broken only when it 
was necessary to chronicle her career 
as war correspondent, Congresswoman 
from Connecticut, Ambassador to Ita- 
ly, an early scuba diver and a leading, 
often controversial figure in the conser 
valive wing of the Republican Party 
So I never was on the cover of Timi 
and I never was on the cover of LIFE 
she now sighs unhappily, but without 
bitterness. “That was the way it had to 
be, but what really hurt was that the 
rest of the press went on saying that I 
was the darling of Time Inc 

After her husband's death in 1967 


she retired to Hawaii, where they had 
recently bought land. “We had been 
in the very familiar Eastern-seaboard, 
affluent-living situation,” she says. “An 
apartment in New York, a home in 
the country and a place in Arizona 
for the winter. It had been like that 


for me since | was 19. I had one great 
desire, which was just to have one house 
I had two conditions: it should be un- 
der the American flag, and it should 
be as livable in winter as summer, I'm 
too old to shovel snow off my door- 
step in Connecticut.” 

In Hawaii, she still sees many of her 
friends, who fly in and out—“I come to 
New York now for a rest,” she jokes 

and she still writes about the wom- 
en's movement, which she has been in- 
volved in since her teens. Her advocacy 
of women’s rights has not lessened over 
the years, and she wrote an essay, 
Woman, a Technological Castaway,” 
for the 1973 Encyclopaedia Britannica 
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Yearbook, “In every marriage there are 
two marriages,” she wrote. “His and 
hers. His is better What man now 
calls woman’s natural feminine mental- 
ity is the unnatural slave mentality he 
forced on her, just as he forced it on 
the blacks. He made her the “house nig- 
ger.’ In the end, man dropped the shack- 
les from woman's body only because 
he had succeeded in fastening them on 
her mind. Man did not grant woman 
the vote until he was reasonably cer- 
tain that her slave mentality had 
become second nature and that she 
would not act to bring about her own 
emancipation.” 

Despite her age, it is still clear what 
Photographer Cecil Beaton meant when 
he described Mrs. Luce as “most 
drenchingly beautiful”—she still has a 
great, lingering beauty, with a near per- 
fect profile. Several unsuccessful oper- 
ations for double cataraéts have left her 
somewhat frail, however, and she finds 
that she is usually too tired these days 
to attend the theater, one of her great 
loves. But she was tempted to make an 
exception—and break her rule about 
her own first nights—to attend the open- 
ing of The Women. She finally decided 
against it. “It will probably be my last 
play on Broadway,” she says, “and I am 
terribly eager to see it. But I fear that 
would be unlikely.” 


Static for Public TV 


For more than six months public 
broadcasting has been embattled by an 
attempt by the Nixon Administration 
to gain veto power over all programs 
The Administration’s instrument has 
been the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting, an independent Government 
board that used to be little more than a 
conduit for the limited federal funds de- 
voted to public TV, But after Nixon ap- 
pointees gained a majority on the board 
last fall, the CPB suddenly took on a new 
purpose. It not only withheld funds for 
many public-affairs programs but also 
demanded the power to kill privately 
financed programs that would be trans- 
mitted on Government-financed inter- 
connection facilities. In protest, the 
heads of many of the 233 local stations 
gathered in Washington last month to 
fight what seemed like an attempt at 
Government censorship. Several mem- 
bers of the CPB, including Chairman 
Thomas Curtis, a former Republican 
Congressman from Missouri, finally 
agreed to an elaborate compromise that 
would have allowed the CPB control 
over all Government-funded programs 
but would have given it only partial con- 
trol over other programs 

Curtis apparently thought that the 
compromise would be acceptable to the 
President. Not so. After 48 hours of in- 
tense pressure from the White House, 
which continued to demand total con- 
trol by the CPB, ten of the 14 members 
rejected the plan. Discouraged, Curtis 
resigned last week, leaving public TV 
even more embattled than before 





Looks aren't everythi 
But they're a lot. So, for your 
eyes, something new in console 
stereo: grained Walnut-color 
control module with two 
separable speaker units, all on 
high-gloss white pedestal bases. 
And for your ears, 60 watts of 
peak power, FM/AM/Stereo 
FM, plus Zenith’s Micro-Touc 
2G Tone Arm that’s so light, it 
can’t accidentally ruin your 
records. All this, plus built-in 
8-track tape player, too. Hear 
The Luna, model DT930W, 
at your Zenith dealer's 


The quality goes in 


before the name goes on 
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The Greatest Game 


LOW? Players have been known to sleep during a game. 

Unfocused? It begins when the hockey rinks are frozen 
and ends when footballs are tossed in snow flurries. 

Archaic? Its greatest heroes are locked in the mythic 
past, an epoch located roughly between the Jurassic era and 
World War II. 

Unfashionable? Of all major team sports, it is the only 
one that is not played against a clock. 

By all rational standards, baseball should have gone the 
way of the bison and the convertible by now. But there are 
no rational standards in love. Besieged by Masters tourna- 
ments, Olympics, track meets and Super Bowls, the fans have 
kept baseball incredibly popular. In a recent Harris poll, they 
were asked which championship event they would prefer to 
attend. Results: 

1. World Series: 23% 

2. Super Bowl: 20% 

3. Kentucky Derby: 10% 

4. Indianapolis 500; 10% 

5. College bowl game: 8% 

Why should baseball, with its sluggish metab- 

olism and lack of crunch, retain its hold on the na- 

tional imagination? The answer lies partly in its 
seasonal associations. No one is immune to the ver- 
nal equinox. The same jump of the blood occurs on 
ghetto streets and Little League diamonds, in bleach- 
ers and in front of the TV screen. Baseball implies 
an earthly benignity: clear skies, vacations and, 
above all, no school. 

Secondly, there is the peculiarly intellectual quality 
of the game, with its geometric layout and its deep well 
of tradition. Philip Roth, whose new book The Great 
American Novel concerns the fortunes of a homeless base- 
ball team, recalls: “Not until I got to college and was in- 
troduced to literature did I find anything with a comparable 
emotional atmosphere and as strong an esthetic appeal .. 
baseball, with its longeurs and thrills, its spaciousness . .. its 
peculiarly hypnotic tedium, its heroics, its nuances, its ‘char- 
acters,’ its language, and its mythic sense of itself, was the lit- 
erature of my boyhood.” 

Almost from the beginning, novelists have gone to bat 
for the game. Ring Lardner saw baseball as the great Amer- 
ican comedy—look through the knothole and you found uni- 
formed counterparts of Huck Finn and Charlie Chaplin 

The magic works for spectators as well as novelists. In 
The Summer Game, Roger Angell celebrates a field that nev- 

er was: the Interior Stadium. “Baseball in the mind 

-.. iS a game of recollections, recapturing and vi- 

sions ... anyone can play this private game, ex- 

tending it to extraordinary varieties and possibil- 
ities in his mind. Ruth bats against Sandy Koufax or 
Sam McDowell ... Hubbell pitches to Ted Williams 
Baseball, | must conclude, is intensely remembered 
because only baseball is so intensely watched.” 
No other sport can be so intensely watched 
There is no jumbled scrimmage that must be clar- 
ified with instant replay. The ball may approach 
home plate at 100 m.p.h. or crawl down the third- 
base line like a crab. A 400-ft. fly ball may fall foul 
by two inches. As in chess, power radiates from stationary fig- 
ures. Yet on a given pitch, ten men may be moving. Clearly, 
this is a game to be scrutinized. 

With all the intensity, there is something more. Base- 
ball’s deepest fascination lies in twin aspects of the game: rec- 
ords and time. In other sports, the past is a laugh. Teen-age 
girls are breaking Johnny Weismuller's old Olympic marks. 
The four-minute mile has been shattered beyond repair. Pole 
vaulters. broad jumpers, skiers, quarterbacks, golfers, chess 
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players—they have all rewritten the record books until yes- 
terday’s hero is exposed as a man with feat of clay. Only base- 
ball has retained so many of its idols. No one has come close 
to Joe DiMaggio’s 56-game hitting streak of 1941. The Ted 
Williams of 1941 was the game's last .400 hitter. Pitcher Cy 
Young's record of 511 victories has held for two genera- 
tions. This permanence extends to the game’s oddballs, men 
like Casey Stengel, who once tipped his hat to the crowd and 
released a bird that was nesting in his hair; Bobo Hollo- 
man, who pitched only one complete game in the majors 
—and that one a no-hitter. There are players whose names 
alone could render them immortal: Eli Grba, Fenton Mole, 
Eppa Rixey, Wally Pipp, Napoleon Lajoie. All these men, 
the immortals and the “flakes,” exist like the game beyond 
the erosions of style and time. 

Down on the playing field, another version of time ex- 
ists, Einsteinian in its complexity. Other sportsmen keep an 
eye on the minute hand, hoping to “kill” the clock. In base- 
ball, time is subservient to circumstance. An inning may last 

Six pitches or 80 minutes. Official games have 
gone 4% innings, and 26. That timelessness 
is at once the game's curse and its glory. At 

the conclusion of his disastrous World Se- 
ries with the Mets, Baltimore Manager 

Earl Weaver philosophized, “You can't 

sit.on a lead and run a few plays into the 
line and just kill the clock. You've got to 
throw the ball over the goddam plate and 
give the other man his chance.” Then he 
paused and concluded; “That's why base- 
ball is the greatest game of them all.” 

Or is it? Surely football is closer to the 
Zeitgeist, with its chatter of “long bombs” 
and marches downfield. Surely basketball 
with its constant scoring, or hockey with its 
eruptions of violence, is America’s ideal spectator sport. The 
conservative, hidebound sport of baseball can offer no such 
qualities; scoring is rare, violence a matter of tempers, not pol- 
icy. The game is an echo of a vanished pre-TV, prewar Amer- 
ica, a bygone place of leisure and tranquillity. 

Baseball was doomed when the Black Sox scandal re- 
vealed that the World Series of 1919 was fixed by gamblers. 
It was finished when it refused to admit black players—gift- 
ed men who were forced to play in brilliant, threadbare 
leagues where only the ball was white. It was dead when at- 
tendance wavered and franchises fled hysterically to Seattle, 
Kansas City, Atlanta, Oakland. 

The game survived it all. How? Is it because of the in- 
exhaustible promotional gimmicks. the bat and ball and se- 
nior citizens days; the all-weather artificial turf; the dazzling 
uniforms? Is it the metaphysics and momentum that still con- 
tinue from the zenith of the ‘30s and "40s? Or is it that this sup- 
posedly stolid, permanent game has imperceptibly accom- 
modated change—that in each era it has accepted physical, 
textual and social alterations that a decade before had seemed 
impossibly revolutionary? Is it that, in the end, no other Sport 
is so accurate a reflection of the supposedly stolid, permanent 
—and ultimately changeable—country that surrounds the in- 
terior and exterior stadiums? ® Stefan Kanfer 
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Crazy-Car Craze 


At an auction in Boca Raton, Fla., 
recently, a man from Lake George. 
N.Y., bought his daughter an unusual 
present for $37,000: the “Chitty-Chit- 
ty Bang-Bang™ car, complete with wings 
and propeller, used in the 1968 Walt 
Disney movie. In Indianapolis last year. 
Greta Garbo’s old Duesenberg brought 
$95,000. In Hollywood, TV Producer 
Burt Sugarman recently picked up a 
unique addition to his collection of clas- 
sic cars: a 1927 Brewster Stratford 
Rolls. The price: $125,000 

Offbeat automobiles of assorted vin- 
tages and makes are in greater demand 
than ever. Such serious collectors of 
classic cars as Los Angeles Times Pub- 
lisher Otis Chandler Jr. are still very 
much in the market. Many others have 
discovered that luxury cars, particularly 
the more exotic models of Rolls-Royce, 
can be bought, enjoyed and sold at a 
gain. In Hollywood, an elderly elevator 
operator cashed in his life insurance to 
buy a 1954 Bentley for $10,000: he fig- 
ures that the car will soon be worth 
more to his heirs than the insurance 
Physicians and other professionals are 
buying cars at $20,000 and up, declar- 
ing them as business expenses for in- 
come tax purposes, and taking further 
profit when it is time to sell 

Hollywood, which experienced 
something of a motorcycle and Volks- 
wagen phase a couple of years ago, is 
back to glamour cars with a vengeance 
Last year 120 Rolls-Royces were sold 
in Beverly Hills alone. Polly Bergen 
traded in her new Mercedes for a one- 
of-a-kind 1957 Bentley convertible, 
while Dick Martin and Elvis Presley 
have bought $35,000 Stutz Blackhawks. 
Steve McQueen recently wanted a very 
special present for his friend Ali Mac- 





Graw—a limited-edition 1969 Merce- 
des 280-3 convertible. A dealer found 
one in St. Louis and had it flown to Los 
Angeles only to have McQueen turn it 
down. The interior, said the actor, was 
the wrong color 

Meeting the demand is driving deal- 
ers and amateurs alike to unusual mea 
sures in acquiring even low-priced finds 
Warner Bros. Costume Designer The- 
odora Van Runkle bought a 1937 Chev- 
rolet convertible five years ago for $200 
The car looks like an old Bentley and re- 
cently attracted a $3,000 offer from a 
passer-by on the street. “It used to be 
that you could go to Europe and pick 
up an old Rolls or Mercedes for prac- 
tically nothing,” says Charles Schmitt. 
a Los Angeles dealer. “Now the Euro- 
pean collectors are coming over here.” 
Says Sugarman: “You can spend 
months tracking a car. You finally find 
one by phone, and the owner gives you 
two days to get there—and hangs up.” 

The fantastic prices a rare model 
can command are attracting some huck- 
sterish high jinks. A recent full-page 
ad in the New York Times offered his- 
and-her Phantom V Rolls-Royce lim- 
ousines, custom-built by the famed 
James Young Coachworks, for $250.- 
000. Five years ago, one of the cars 
was sold for only $8,000 to a dealer 
by an eccentric Maryland horse breed- 
er who used the car as a hay wagon 
rhe market is glutted with high-priced 
limousines that were supposedly once 
owned by Hitler. Most of these. the ex- 
perts say, are fake 

There is more than history or high 
finance in owning classic cars. For one 
thing, they are fun to tinker with. The 
cars can also affect their owners’ per- 
sonalities. “It changes their style com- 
pletely.” says Schmitt. “All of a sud- 
den, they're wearing fine old tweeds and 
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hand-tooled leather gloves.” But even 
the choicest classic can bug its owner 
Palm Beach Socialite Trink Wakeman’s 
1929 Dual-Cowl Phaeton Rolls sudden- 
ly came down with a bad case of ter- 
mites in the teak running boards. She 
had to have it fumigated 


Golf by Illusion 


The weekend golfer faces horren- 
dous frustrations: long queues al pub- 
lic courses; the expense of private clubs; 
Capricious weather that can rain him 
out or sun him to a cinder before the 
ninth hole. One way to beat all these 
hazards is to forget that the Scots in- 
tended golf to be an outdoor game 
Then the player can use one of the doz- 
ens of indoor ranges that employ com- 
puters and color slides to give custom- 
ers the illusion that they are play ing real 
golf on a famous course 

One of the newest and most sophis- 
ticated of these fantasy parlors is Golf- 
O-Rama. in Bedford Hills, N.Y. For 
$3.75 on weekdays and $5.25 on week- 
ends, a golfer can pretend that he is 
playing 18 holes on one of five courses 
(Oahu, Thunderbird, Pebble Beach. 
Firestone, the Dunes). The illusion of 
actual play is achieved by projecting an 
image of the selected fairway on a 9-ft 
by 9-ft. screen inside a large booth 
When the player drives his ball against 
this screen, a computer measures its 
speed and direction, makes adjustments 
for hooks or slices. and controls the 
movement of a circular light that mim- 
ics the trajectory of the ball in flight 

After each shot. the projected im- 
age changes to show the computer's no- 
tion of where the ball would have land- 
ed. The machine also flashes the 
yardage gained and the remaining dis- 
tance to the pin. If the computer de- 
cides that the ball has landed in a sand 
(rap or water hazard, there is a one- 
stroke penalty. Putting, however, is 
primitive: the player must move to an 
Astroturf green and aim ata real hole 

Indoor addicts claim that electronic 
golf helps their game. “I've improved 
my accuracy and added 20 yards to all 
my iron shots,” boasts Fritz Marchu. 
who plays at Golf-O-Rama three nights 
a week. Golf Pro Bob Johnson attrib- 
utes the improvements to the fact that 
“a golfer is less ball conscious.” The 
golfer knows he cannot lose his ball and 
thus concentrates more on his swing 

Golf-O-Rama’s owner, Norman 
Schaut, 40, is convinced that the elec- 
tronic golf course will become more 
than a foul-weather substitute for the 
real thing. Golf's popularity continues 
to grow, and land scarcity makes con- 
struction of new outdoor courses dif- 
ficultin many areas. Already Schaut has 
noticed a number of regular customers, 
including one who brings in a different 
opponentevery time he arrives. One day 
this regular confided to Schaut that “it's 
as easy to lose your shirt in here as it is 
outdoors.” He may be the world’s first 
indoor golf hustler 
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ECONOMY & SINESS 


INFLATION 


Perils of a Breakneck Boom 


LONG string of danger signals be- 

gan to blink ever more insistently 
last week. The message: like a runaway 
freight train, the economy is hurtling 
forward at an inflationary speed that 
could send it off the rails into recession 
next year. 

The warnings came in a series of sta- 
tistical reports. During the first quar- 
ter, the Commerce Department dis- 
closed, U.S. output rose a stunning 
14.3%, tying the first quarter of 1971 
—when the economy was recovering 
from a General Motors strike—for the 
largest advance since the Korean War 
Ballooning prices pushed the gross na- 
tional product up about 6%, but the rise 
in real terms was around 8%, nearly 
double the rate that economists figure 
can be sustained over the long run. In- 
dustrial production in March increased 
a spanking 9.4% over a year earlier; per- 
sonal income hit a trillion-dollar annu- 
al rate for the first time; and consumer 
spending rose at a pace clearly indicat- 
ing that inflationary psychology is prod- 
ding people to buy all sorts of goods 
before the prices go up further. 

That mood, though disruptive, is 
hardly unreasonable. The Government 
reported at week's end that consumer 
prices in March jumped a shocking .8% 
after seasonal adjustment. That equaled 
the February increase, which was the 
largest in 22 years. In the first quarter, 
living costs soared at an annual rate of 
8.8%, more than triple the 2.5% figure 
that Nixon has set as a goal. Retail food 
prices leaped 3.2% in March alone, the 
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CONSUMERS PICKETING THE WHITE HOUSE LAST WEEK TO PROTEST RISING PRICES 
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biggest rise since record-keeping began 
in 1952. The price surge all but ended 
the second honeymoon between AFL- 
cio Chief George Meany and the White 
House. Said Meany: “In his Inaugural 
Address in January, the President ad- 
vised Americans to help themselves, It 
is obvious that this is what unions are 
going to be forced to do at the bargain- 
ing table.” 

Resist. Yet the Nixon Administra- 
tion continues to resist all efforts to push 
it into wage-price controls that would 
go beyond the ineffectual voluntarism 
of Phase III. Treasury Secretary George 
Shultz announced that “a_ general 
across-the-board freeze is not under ac- 
tive consideration.” Instead, the Admin- 
istration turned its energies to lobbying 
against a House bill that would have fro- 
zen most prices and interest rates at 
March 16 levels. It succeeded, with help 
from businessmen and farmers who 
cried to their Congressmen that the bill 
would force them into profit-wrecking 
price rollbacks. The House defeated the 
bill, and by week's end a Senate-House 
conference committee cleared a mea- 
sure that would give Nixon exactly what 
he wants, a one-year extension of his 
carte blanche to establish any kind of 
wage-price policy he chooses. A final 
vote is scheduled for April 30, the day 
the present law expires 

Meanwhile, the Administration 
continues to make much of those steps 
that it has taken to curb inflation: im- 
position of ceilings on retail meat prices 
and of mandatory controls on oil prices, 
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and revisions in farm policy aimed at 
boosting production. Last week Presi- 
dent Nixon also asked Congress for au- 
thority to sell off from Government 
stockpiles $6 billion in “strategic” ma- 
terials, including rubber, silver, alumi- 
num, copper and lead. The President 
hopes that the sales will hold down price 
boosts that are now being caused by hot 
demand pressing against scarce supply. 
But even if Congress approves, the sales 
will be spread out over too long a pe- 
riod to have much immediate impact. 
The real burden of checking infla- 
tion by restraining the breakneck boom 
is increasingly falling on the Federal 
Reserve Board. The board held the 
growth of the U.S. money supply in the 
first quarter to a meager annual rate of 
2%, v. an 8% rise for all 1972. Such a 
tightening, if continued, would indeed 
slow the economy—perhaps too much 
but it risks also provoking an upsurge 
in interest rates and a credit crunch 
Economists increasingly doubt that 
any of the Government measures tak- 
en so far will work rapidly enough to 
achieve the Administration’s goal of 
guiding the economy into a slower, 
less inflationary and more sustainable 
growth path later this year. They ex- 
press a rising fear that, without strict 
wage-price controls, inflation can be re- 
strained only by a money squeeze tight 
enough to cause a 1974 recession. Even 
Alan Greenspan, a member of TIME’s 
Board of Economists, occasional advis- 
er to Nixon and firm opponent of con- 
trols, foresees “something close” to a 
recession next year—specifically, an 
economic growth rate of litte more 
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than 3%. His reasoning: “To slow this 
type of inflation requires strong action, 
and it is difficult to do without tilting 
the economy down.” Nixon, however, 
retains the option of ordering another 
wage-price freeze or going back to the 
formal controls of Phase II, and though 
Free Marketeer Shultz argues against 
it, the President is aware of rising pub- 
lic clamor for controls. This growing an- 
noyance was called forcefully to his at- 
tention last week by pickets from the 
National Consumers Congress, who pa- 
raded in front of the White House car- 
rying signs demanding not just a price 
freeze but a rollback 


LABOR 


New Vigor in the Pits 


Unions have lost much of their vi- 
brancy and clout in recent years. The 
big reason, many critics of the labor 
movement say, is that union leadership 
has become calcified in its complacent 
enjoyment of power and increasingly 
remote from the workers in the facto- 
ries and mines, No union was more open 
to that accusation than the United Mine 
Workers under the autocratic tenures 
of John L. Lewis and W.A. (“Tony”) 
Boyle. Now, a rank-and-file coal miner 
named Arnold Miller is giving this the- 
sis a major challenge by providing the 
U.M.W. with the kind of leadership that 
labor's critics have found wanting. 

Last December, Miller beat out 
Boyle by about 14,000 votes in a fed- 
erally supervised special election to be- 
come U.M.W. president. Almost imme- 
diately, he began cleaning house. He 
fired nearly all Boyle's field appointees, 
including the former president's highly 
paid brother and sister; knocked down 
official salaries (Miller reduced his own 
from $50,000 to $35,000 a year), abol- 
ished special executive pensions and 
auctioned off three of the union's Cad- 
illac limousines. 

In a move guaranteed to make John 
L. Lewis spin in his grave, Miller an- 
nounced that henceforth all U.M.W. 
local districts would elect their own of- 
ficers instead of accepting bosses hand- 
picked by Washington headquarters. 
He set about spending two days a week 
touring the coal fields, listening to min- 
ers’ comments and complaints. Last 
week he visited the hamlet of Lake, 
W. Va., to call on Willie Ray Blank- 
enship, a feeble 72-year-old former 
mine worker, Blankenship had applied 
for a union pension four years ago when 
he retired, but the Boyle regime denied 
it on a technicality. Miller handed 
Blankenship a check for $2,400, bring- 
ing the old miner up to date on his pen- 
sion, and told Blankenship that he can 
now collect $150 a month 

Miller has yet to be tested in a di- 
rect confrontation with the coal com- 
panies. But he has already served no- 
tice that when union contracts expire 
next year, fat wage increases will not 
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ARNOLD MILLER EXPLAINING HIS PLANS TO A MINE WORKER IN CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
A pasty-faced “radical” who puts the men before the limousines. 


be enough to satisfy him. He will push 
even harder for generous fringe bene- 
fits and, above all, tough safety rules 
Coal mining is a hazardous occupation, 
and Miller himself suffers from black- 
lung disease, contracted because of a 
lifetime of working in the pits. It has 
left him with a pasty skin and anemic 
look that, combined with steel-gray 
hair, makes him appear at least ten 
years older than his actual age of 49. 

He was drawn full-force into the 
union reform movement in 1969 when 
he helped to lead a series of wildcat 
strikes that forced the West Virginia 
legislature to vote compensation for 
black-lung victims. Boyle opposed the 
effort. Says Miller's press aide Bernard 
Aronson of the atmosphere they en- 
countered at U.M.W. headquarters: “It 
was like the Wizard of Oz. There was 
this screen and a lot of smoke and noise 
and light coming from up above. When 
we took the screen away we discovered 
the real secret: nothing was going on 
up there at all, just a bunch of guys 
drawing huge salaries.” 

Miller also promises that the union 
will become “more political.” He al- 
ready has assailed President Nixon for 
dismembering the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, which coordinated anti- 
poverty programs, and attacked a di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines’ health 
and safety section as an incompetent. 
Such moves have led some mine oper- 
ators to call Miller a radical, but he is 
not always opposed to the companies. 
Last week he called a press conference 
to denounce President Nixon's energy 
message for not paying enough atten- 
tion to King Coal. 


SOVIET UNION 


Power to the Managers 


As regularly as the changing of the 
seasons, the Kremlin announces a far- 
reaching reform plan aimed at pepping 
up the sluggish Soviet economy by loos- 
ening bureaucratic controls over the 
production system and the managers 
who actually turn out the goods. But 


none of these plans ever seem to go far 
enough, and Soviet citizens continue to 
ask why their economy cannot soar like 
their spaceships. They have reason: last 
year, Soviet output of goods and ser- 
vices rose less than 2%, the smallest gain 
in a decade. That contrasts with a 1972 
rise of 9.7%, or 6.5% after subtracting 
price increases, in the US. gross nation- 
al product. Now, predictably, the So- 
viets are embarking on yet another re- 
form, and this one does seem to offer 
more promise than its predecessors—if, 
and it is a giant if, the program is ac- 
tually carried out as planned. 

The newest reform builds on the 
last, which supposedly gave more au- 
thority to directors of individual fac- 
tories. Over the next three years, plants 
that make related products are to be 
grouped into “production associations” 
that are to function roughly like large, 
multidivision U.S. corporations; each 
will have its own board of directors and 
research and development facilities. Ac- 
cording to plan, top executives of these 
corporations will get extensive author- 
ity to set profitable production sched- 
ules, to design products and to develop 
markets for them. 

The reform is designed to abolish 
much of the power of the chief supervi- 
sors, or glavki, in the 34 industrial min- 
istries in Moscow. The glavki will be 
limited to setting long-term investment 
and technological policies. They have 
proved adept at sabotaging previous re- 
forms by constantly changing produc- 
tion targets, setting impractical prices 
and otherwise meddling in the opera- 
tion of faraway factories. Presumably, 
though, the heads of the “production as- 
sociations” will have more clout in con- 
fronting the ministries than the manag- 
ers of individual plants did after the last 
reform, because they will speak for 
much bigger organizations and they are 
supposed to be executives who have had 
extensive management training 

In any case, though something like 
the latest reform is obviously needed, it 
hardly comes to grips with some of the 
most serious Soviet economic woes. De- 
spite vast expenditures for new plants 
and equipment, the average Soviet 
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Multidivision corporations v. the heavy hand of the planner. 


worker produces less than half as much 
per hour as his American counterpart 
Prime reasons: some technological lags 
and socialist limits on rewards for in- 
dividual effort. The government recent- 
ly doubled individual production bonus- 
es and created cash prizes as high as 
$200,000 to be divided among workers 
in factories that have high productivity 
rates. But the biggest incentive—regu- 
lar wages—will be virtually frozen for 
the rest of 1973 

Also, consumer goods are still drab, 
often scarce and fantastically expensive 
(a compact car sells for about $8,000) 
The Soviet Union's estimated $570 bil- 
lion G.N.P. is roughly half that of the 
U.S., yet the nation spends fully as much 
on defense and capital investment as the 
U.S. does. Inevitably, the pinch has 
come on consumption. Such goods as 
fully automatic washing machines are 
not made in the U.S.S.R. at all, and re- 
frigerators and other household items 
are often so deficient in style and qual- 
ity that workers see little point in la- 
boring hard to get the money to buy 
them 

Even under the new reform, cen- 
tral planners in Moscow will continue 
to make many key decisions on prices, 
distribution and allocation of materials 
The dead hand of the planner falls most 
heavily on agriculture, which is the 
weakest sector of the Soviet economy; 
the U.S.S.R. will again this year be 
forced to make massive grain purchases 
in the West. Though about 30% of the 
population is engaged in agriculture, 
the farm yields remain unsatisfactory, 
largely because of shortages in good fer- 
tlizer and such modern machinery as 
combines. Because the country lacks 
sufficient storage and processing facil- 
ities, each year about 15% of all grain, 
vegetables and fruit is spoiled 

A surge in East-West trade could 
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markedly improve the Soviet economy 
by bringing in foreign technology—no- 
tably computers—and consumer goods 
But the Soviet Union will not make the 
final leap to true consumer affluence un- 
til its top political leaders find some way 
of reconciling central planning. to 
which they obdurately cling as the dis- 
tinguishing feature of a socialist econ- 
omy, with the decentralized industrial 
decision making that they admire in the 
capitalist West 


EXECUTIVES 


G.M. Loses a Swinger 


General Motors executives tend to 
be solid, conservative men who spend 
decades laboring in patient obscurity 
Alongside them, John Zachary DeLo- 
rean, 48, stood out like a Corvette Sting- 
ray in a showroom full of G.M.C 
trucks, Flamboyant, irreverent and un- 
predictable, DeLorean wore long hair 
before that was fashionable—it still is 
not at G.M.—dated Hollywood wows 
like Ursula Andress, and was twice di- 
vorced, Still, he rose steadily to head 
all G.M. car and truck production. and 
was rumored to be G.M.’s next pres- 
ident. But last week DeLorean abrupt- 
ly resigned his $300,000-a-year post to 
become unsalaried president of the Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen, a group 
active in minority job placement and 
training. So far as can be determined, 
he did not lose a backstage power fight 
Instead, he committed the most startling 
of all his breaks with G.M. tradition 
he simply quit because he grew dissat- 
isfied with his job 

DeLorean had been in that job only 
since last October. The son of a De- 
troit welder, he came to G.M. in 1956 
from Packard, after that company fold- 


ed, and quickly made a name as a crack 
engineer. He is credited by G.M. with 
such innovations as the overhead cam- 
shaft engine and the concealed wind- 
shield wiper. As head of Chevrolet, he 
set industry sales records in 1971 and 
1972. But after ascending last fall to 
the group vice presidency in charge of 
all car and truck production, DeLorean 
became visibly unhappy. As had been 
his wont, he showed up late for G.M.’s 
numerous staff meetings and joked to 
the press about G.M.'s stodgy image 
He also grumbled that his headquarters 
post, despite its importance, had less vis- 
ibility than his previous jobs. “At least 
when I was Chevrolet general manager, 
people knew I was in town.” he told 
TIME Correspondent Ed Reingold 
DeLorean will not lack for things 
to keep him busy. He owns part of the 
San Diego Chargers football and New 
York Yankees baseball teams. and will 
remain on the G.M. payroll as a con- 
sultant and become a Cadillac dealer 
in Florida, That will enable him to col- 
lect accrued bonus payments, but also 
may bar him from working for a com- 
peting automaker—to the industry's 
loss. DeLorean has been heard to mut- 
ter that the auto business is something 
less than all important, and Detroit can 
use men with that heretical perspective 


CORPORATIONS 


Embassies of Money 


Currency crises are supposed to ex- 
ert a dangerously depressing force on 
international business, because they cre- 
ate devastating uncertainty about the 
value of paper money. But the effect 
on that exemplar of corporate interna- 
tionalism, American Express Co., has 
been quite the opposite. Despite, or in- 
deed partly because of the monetary up- 
heavals of the last two years, the com- 
pany is making more money than ever 
in its 123-year history. During 1972 its 
profits rose 20% for the 24th consec- 
utive yearly increase. This year is start- 
ing out even better, Chairman Howard 
L. Clark disclosed last week that earn- 
ings in the first quarter—which wit- 
nessed the second dollar devaluation in 
14 months—jumped nearly 25% above 
a year earlier 

Amexco’s enormous holdings of all 
kinds of currencies amply insulate it 
against any monetary crisis. Executives 
at Lower Manhattan headquarters will 
not say how many dollars they unload- 
ed just before the greenback’s most re- 
cent fall, but money men believe that 
the company came through the ordeal 
with a tidy trading profit. More impor- 
tant. Amexco officers saw the succession 
of crises as an opportunity. They heav- 
ily advertised their 250 overseas offices 
(which handily outnumber the 127 U.S 
embassies around the world) as a ha- 
ven where tourists could count on turn- 
ing unlimited amounts of dollar trav- 
elers checks into foreign money at 
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reasonable exchange rates Says Exec- 
utive Vice President Brooks Banker 
“When the world gets a little stormy 
people look for stability.” 

The policy has paid off handsomely 
by helping to boom Amexco’s sales of 
travelers checks to about $5 billion a 
year, or two-thirds of all those sold in 
the world. Many of these sales earn 
\mexco a double profit, because buy- 
ers of the purple papers are making 
what amounts to an interest-free loan 
to the company. Right now, Amexco 
holds nearly $1 billion in cash paid by 
customers for travelers checks that the 
buyers have not yet used. Officers have 
salted most of it away in municipal 
bonds, which yield as much as 5% 4 
year tax-free 

But Amexco hardly needs currency 
crises to prosper. Diversification is turn- 
ing it into more of an insurance and 
banking colossus than a travel compa- 
ny. Fireman's Fund, a group of life and 
property insurers that American Ex- 
press acquired in 1968. accounted for 
nearly two-thirds of the company’s $1.6 
billion revenues last year. In addition, 
Amexco runs an international banking 
division with $1.8 billion in assets, man- 
ages five mutual funds, and owns 25% 
of Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette. a ma- 
jor Wall Street investment house 

Holders. Travel may no longer be 
Amexco’s biggest business, but—along 
with related services like checks and 
credit cards—it is the fastest-growing 
sideline. In a single weekend last year 
some 9,000 U.S. travelers left for Eu- 
rope on American Express package 
tours. Amexco has also made 9,000 
bookings to bring foreign tourists into 
the US. this year, triple the number in 
1972. The American Express credit 
card gained a million new holders last 
year, increasing its membership to 
5,000,000, partly by signing up such 
U.S. department stores as Macy's and 
Bonwit Teller, in addition to hotels and 
restaurants. Indeed the “Money Card” 
has become the most widely held among 
the so-called “travel and entertainment 
cards. As a result, Diners Club (1,850.- 
000 holders) and Carte Blanche (700,- 
000) have lately begun ady ertising their 
cards as supplements, rather than com 
petitors of the Amexco card 

Bank credit cards, particularly Mas- 
ter Charge and Bank Americard (30 
million holders each), do offer stiff com- 
petition to the Money Card. And Space 
Bank, Amexco’s computerized hotel- 
reservation service, has lost money con- 
sistently since it was started in 1969 
But these problems are minor annoy- 
ances to the executives who have made 
the American Express name synony- 
mous with the U.S. presence abroad 
One perverse sign of the company’s 
world prestige: when students surged 
through Zurich streets to protest the 
Viet Nam settlement last winter, they 
ignored the U.S. consulate and all oth- 
er American establishments in the city 

but smashed windows at the Amer- 
ican Express office 
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JAPAN 


Adaptable Octopuses 


The Japanese, in characteristically 
understated fashion, call them trading 
houses, but that comes nowhere near 
summing up the role of a unique kind 
of company in the country’s spectacular 
economic rise. Because most Japanese 
manufacturers concentrate solely on 
production, they rely on trading houses 
to buy abroad the raw materials that 
they need and to sell their finished prod- 
ucts both at home and abroad. Com- 
bining silken persuasiveness with sam- 
urai dedication, the trading houses also 
serve as market researchers, financiers 
and worldwide economic intelligence 
agents. In short, they are archetypical 
middlemen, helping Japanese business, 
banks and government to capitalize on 
economic opportunities 

Now, though, such houses as Mi- 
tsubishi, Mitsui and Marubeni have lost 
some of their heroic luster under a rain 
of charges that they have fueled Jap- 
anese inflation by engaging in wide- 
spread land and commodity specula- 
tion. A government study released this 
month accuses the six biggest trading 
houses of spending more than $2.5 bil. 
lion in the past 18 months to buy up 
and hoard scarce supplies of land and 
such commodities as rice, wool, silk and 
soybeans. Prices of all these things have 
risen, and though the trading houses 
deny the charges, consumer tempers 
have gone up, too. Recently, carpenters 
who were laid off because of a lack of 
lumber demonstrated in Tokyo, bran- 
dishing placards that read: DOWN WITH 
SPECULATING TRADERS 

Even more fundamentally, the trad- 
ing houses are catching the first glim- 
merings of a new business era to which 
they will have to adjust. In March. Ja- 
pan posted a record balance of pay- 
ments deficit—yes, deficit—of $1.| bil- 
lion, caused by a hefty rise in Japanese 
imports and a huge outflow of long- 
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term investment capital. Though the 
payment figures have been bouncing 
around too erratically from month to 
month to establish any definitive trend 
yet, they may presage—to the vast relict 
of the U.S.—the dwindling if not the end 
of the gigantic Japanese surpluses in 
commercial dealings with the world 

Yet the trading houses are far too 
central to the Japanese economy to di- 
minish in importance any time soon 
Last year the ten largest trading houses 
—led by branches of the Mitsubishi and 
Mitsui industrial complexes— brought 
in 62°¢ of the foreign goods purchased 
by Japan and sold half the nation’s ex 
ports. Their total sales came to an as 
tounding $76 billion, twice the size of 
the Japanese national budget. The com- 
panies earn their profits on massive 
turnover despite sliver-thin margins 
(1.8% last year) 

The trading houses also provide 
their clients with a wide range of ser- 
vices, including storing, transporting 
and insuring goods. They hunt up bank 
loans when needed. A small army of 
trading-house representatives roams the 
world sending back a steady stream of 
information on foreign politics, weath- 
er, and anything else that might affect 
an export decision. The trading houses 
also organize huge consortiums to lap 
natural resources anywhere. Mitsui. for 
instance, is a major partner in a group 
that is developing copper deposits in the 
African nation of Zaire 

The trading houses are already 
proving themselves adaptable octopus 
es. For example, they are scouting out 
Investment as well as export opportu 
nities Overseas for their clients. In ad 
dition, they are cozying up to Japan's 
trading partners: Mitsubishi now sells 
American urea fertilizer in southeast 
Asia, and Mitsui sells U.S soybeans in 
Germany and German chemicals in 
Venezuela. Says Mitsuo Uemura, exec 
utive vice president of Sumitomo Shoji 
Kaisha, Ltd.: “We go wherever the busi 
ness is.” 


POLICE SEARCHING MARUBENI OFFICES FOR EVIDENCE OF ILLEGAL RICE BUYING 














‘Reward 


for paying 


WANTED! People willing to pay cash who 
are tired of subsidizing credit buyers. Do 
you realize that credit cards increase the 
cost of everything you buy? As much as 
10% and more? When a credit card is used, 
a substantial percentage of the price is 
retained by the credit card company as a 
service charge 


If you pay cash, this deduction is rightfully 
yours. And it can be, if you are a member 
of Equity Club! Upon presentation of the 
Equity Card, these rebates will be automat- 
ically deducted from your bill by any 
Equity Club affiliate listed in our Directory 


Who are the affiliates of Equity Club? 

A host of leading shops, motels, hotels 
restaurants, car rentals and other services 
who will allow you an average rebate of 
10% * on your cash purchases. Substantial 
savings that can add up to many, many 
times the modest cost of an Equity Card 


How to join Equity Club? Just send your 
check for $15 for a full year's membership 
We'll send you your personalized Equity 
Card and a copy of our 1973 Directory of 
participating establishments, located in all 
50 states and 23 foreign countries, includ- 
ing many island paradises. Start saving 
money now, return your application today! 


TRIAL OFFER Use your Equity Card for 30 
days. If you are not completely satisfied 
return the card and the Membership Direc- 
tory for a full refund. No questions asked! 
“Equity Club affiliates determine their 

own rebate percentage, indicated alongside 

their listing in our directory 





Equity Club International 
The Benjamin Fox Pavilion | 
Foxcroft Square, Jenkintown, Pa. 19046 
() Please send me my personalized Equity 
Club card and 1973 Directory. Enclosed | 
is my check or money order for $15 
1-2 j 


Name 
Address 
City -_ 


State/Zip 


[7] Please send me more information TI-2 
_—Es SS ee ee 









First, Second and 675th 


For America 


Though it is held on Patriots’ Day, 
the Boston Marathon had been in dan- 
ger of becoming downright un-Ameri- 
can. Only one U.S. runner—Ambrose 
Burfoot in 1968—won the race between 
1958 and 1972. In recent years, though, 
the American passion for jogging has 
aroused new interest and new hopes for 
a US. victory in the 26-mile 385-yd 
race. That was evident when a record 
field of 1,398 turned out last week for 
the 77th running of the marathon 
While the U.S. had such serious con- 
tenders as Olympian Jon Anderson and 
College Star Tom Fleming, most of the 
entrants were run-for-fun enthusiasts 
who pursue their lonely sport despite 
sneering remarks from passers-by and 
snarls from dogs snapping at their heels 

Typical of this relentless breed is 
Dave Sauer, 39, a refrigeration engi- 
neer from Pittsburgh. He began run- 
ning four years ago to stay in shape, 
soon became hooked enough to enter 
local races. Just a year ago he started 
serious training for the Boston Mar- 
athon, dutifully logging ten miles each 
evening in a park near his home. Af- 
ter sending in his $2 entry fee, Sauer 
withdrew $300 from his “Boston Mar- 
athon fund” and flew east for a long, 
punishing weekend. “Runners like my- 
self don’t expect to win,” he said pro- 
phetically, “We have the competitive 
urge, but we run against ourselves.” His 
wife Pat, who has learned to spice her 
menus with such runner's staples as 
wheat germ and honey, had a different 
opinion. “You're crazy,” she told Dave 

The milling throng that Sauer joined 
at the starting line in rural Hopkinton, 





Mass., was motley, to say the least 
Along with serious competitors from a 
dozen countries, there were college kids 
out for a lark, aging jocks in flowered 
bathing suits competing on a dare, 
drinking companions who planned to 
pace themselves with stops at wayside 
taverns and—officially for only the sec- 
ond year—women of all ages. Alfred 
Ventrillo, a sightless, 65-year-old pen- 
sioner, was running “to inspire blind 
people.” Author Erich Segal was toting 
a portable microphone to record his on- 
the-run comments for a TV show. Sauer 
danced nervously to loosen up his legs 
Later he recalled thinking: “It's finally 
here. You've been waking up in the mid- 
dle of the night wondering about it, and 
here it is such a beautiful day, the nicest 
atmosphere you can imagine.” 

When the starter’s gun sounded at 
high noon, the runners crowded their 
way past the old Congregational 
Church, wound down a country lane, 
and then began to string out along 
Route 135. As the front runners passed 
through the outlying suburbs and head- 
ed toward Newton and its infamous 
Heartbreak Hill, a wickedly long climb 
six miles from the finish line in Boston, 
they were cheered on by more than 
500,000 spectators lining the route 
Children darted into the street offering 
slices of oranges and cups of Gatorade; 
one homeowner charitably placed his 
lawn sprinkler in the middle of the road 
to cool the runners as they panted by in 
the unseasonable 73° heat 

As expected, Finland's Olavi Suo- 
malainen, the defending champion and 
this year’s favorite, held a comfortable 
lead after 17 miles. Then he suffered a 
heat cramp and, gripping his side, he 
began to falter. Jon Anderson overtook 
Suomalainen on Heartbreak Hill and 
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WINNER JON ANDERSON 


went on to win the laurel wreath with 
the winning time of 2 hr. 16 min. 3 
sec. Tom Fleming, a senior at William 
Patterson College in Wayne, N.J., fin- 
ished second, ahead of the ailing Finn 
Afterward, Anderson, 23, a Cornell 
graduate and conscientious objector 
who is working as a hospital dishwash- 
er in licu of military service, clasped 
Fleming and exclaimed: “Hey, Tom! 
One-two for America! That's not bad!” 
Meanwhile, back on the asphalt, 
Sauer was rhythmically striding along, 
passing runners on the final torturous 
upgrade and deciding that Heartbreak 
Hill was not so tough after all. Alas, a 
few miles from the finish, the heat and 
an ailing foot suddenly got to him and 
he remembers “an overwhelming urge 
to give up.” But he kept going, thinking, 
he said later, “about the kids back home 
and how I couldn't let them down.” 
Finally, he staggered across the finish 
line with a clocking of 3 hr. 27 min. that 
was good for 675th place 
Despite that showing, Sauer felt al- 
most as elated as Anderson and Flem- 
ing. “When | wake up tomorrow,” he 
said, “food will taste better and the air 
’ will smell fresher, That is what comes 
from running.” Then, picking his way 
through runners lying prostrate on the 
locker-room floor and podiatrists busily 
lancing blisters, Dave Sauer wearily 
' headed for home. “In this day of sports 
commercialism,” he said, “it's refresh- 
ing to have a sport like running. There 
is a place in this country for people who 
enjoy hard work and a little pain.” 


Quarterback Sneak 


On the football field last season, 
Oklahoma used its devastating Wish- 
bone-T offense to win the Big Eight 
Conference ttle, the Sugar Bowl and 
the No. 2 ranking in the national polls 
Off the field, the Sooners tried a vari- 


ation on the old quarterback sneak that 
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last week caused them to forfeit, re- 
troactively, eight victories in which 
Freshman Kerry Jackson had _partic- 
ipated. According to Big Eight inves- 
tigators, Quarterback Jackson and Cen- 
ter Mike Phillips. who was on the 
freshman team, had been ineligible to 
play. Reason: their grade transcripts 
from Galveston Ball High School in 
Texas had been doctored—no one 
would say by whom—in order to qual- 
ify them for athletic scholarships 

Reactions to the scandal were var- 
ied. Assistant Coach Bill Michael, who, 
according to the university, “admitted 
knowing about the tampering,” turned 
in his resignation. Head Coach Chuck 
Fairbanks, who has since moved on to 
the pros as coach of the New England 
Patriots, denied any knowledge of the 
hanky-panky and added that “I would 
not hesitate to offer Bill Michael a 
job.” Alas, Fairbanks added, he had 
“no vacancies.” Bob Devaney, athletic 
director of Big Eight Runner-up Ne- 
braska, was ready to accept the con- 
ference championship for the Corn- 
huskers because “if Jackson had played 
for our team, we might have won the 
title, too.” Penn State Coach Joe Pa- 
terno, whose Nittany Lions lost to the 
Sooners 14-0 in the Sugar Bowl, want- 
ed no tainted glory. “Our players and 
the Oklahoma players know who won 
the game,” he said. 

As for Jackson, the first black quar- 
terback at Oklahoma, he broke down 
and cried when informed of the scan- 
dal. Though cleared of any complicity, 
he and Phillips lost their scholarships 
and playing eligibility for one year. Bar- 
ry Switzer, the present head coach, tried 
to be consoling: “I tried to explain [to 
Jackson] that these people changed the 
transcript because they thought they 
were trying to help him.” 





OKLAHOMA QUARTERBACK KERRY JACKSON 
Trying to help. 



































What do you do with 
27 thirsty elephants 
and a leaky pail? 


Answer: 
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Guardian Angel 
for your travel funds 





COOKS 


Travel Cheques 


If you're planning a trip, take along 
COOKS Travel Cheques, the guardian 
angel of travel funds since 1874. 


Cooks Cheques are spendable like 
cash. They're readily accepted 
because they bear the name and 
prestige of Cooks—the world’s largest 
travel organization. 


If your Cooks Cheques are lost or 
stolen, ‘Guardian Ange!" Cooks 
makes a prompt retund. 


In denominations of $10, $20, $50, 
$100 and $250, issuance charge 

$1 per 100. Buy them at banks, savings 
banks, savings & loans, Cooks offices, 
and authorized travel agents. 


Ask for COOKS Travel Cheques 


Issued by the 
world's largest Travel Organization 
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MEND, KNIT, 
CROCHET 
AND REPAIR 
PRACTICALLY 
EVERYTHING 
FOR JUST $2.50 


Have you ever found yourself stuck at week 
end outing, trip, party, on the job, or where 
ever—with ripped seam, popped button, or 
torn hem? Have you ever had husband, boy 
friend, father-in-law or baby ask you to mend 
a cuff, knit a muffler, crochet a hankie or pin 
a diaper? Relax—your troubles are over be 
cause with Haver/Sew Kit you can now quickly 
attend to these emergency chores and much 
more, Haver/Sew Kit has almost everything 
you could need for any needle job—at home or 
away from home. Comes in neat, zippered 
vinyl case, and features 35 assorted needles, 
8 colors of yarn, snaps, buttons, tape measure 
safety pins, thimble, knitting needles, crochet 
hook, seam ripper, pins, scissors, and even a 
threader and magnifier in case you left your 
glasses in the other purse. You see, it's really 
a complete (and we mean complete) sewing 
kit. So, if you can’t fix it with Haver/Sew Kit 
it just about means that it can't be fixed at 
all. If you agree that you should be armed 
for almost any emergency, order your Haver/ 
Sew Kit today. Just fill in the coupon, send 
us your check and we'll send Haver/Sew Kit 
right out to you. And we'll also send you our 
colorful 64-page Catalog and a $2.00 gift cer 
tificate that you can apply to your next mer 
chandise purchase 

C1] OK, | agree. | think Haver/Sew Kit will do 
the job for me. My check for $3.50 ($2.50 plus 
$1.00 for postage and insurance — California 
deliveries please add tax) is enclosed 


Name. 








Address 








Zip. 


haverhills 


585 Washington St., San Francisco, Cal. 94111 
360 110430 











The Vortex of Evil 


THE ORPHAN 
by DAVID RABE 


Viet Nam is a dark, broody ob- 
session at the heart of David Rabe’s 
three dramas. The Basic Training of 
Pavlo Hummel turned a man into an 
infantry cog and spun him off to com- 
bat and death. In Sticks and Bones 
which CBS refused to air after com- 
plaints from local stations (TIME, 
March 19), a blind veteran returned 
to his bland-as-cornflakes family and 
found that they could not stomach his 
20-20 insight on the U.S. and the war 
In The Orphan, at off-Broadway’s Pub- 
lic Theater, Viet Nam is not actively 
present except as Rabe attempts to re- 


fulness of the mistress (Rae Allen) 

The strained pseudopoetic rhetoric 
and portentous declamatory style re- 
mind one of Maxwell Anderson scal- 
ing his molehills of dramatic verse. An 
intermittent side-bar monologue fea- 
tures an innocuous-looking Manson- 
family girl casually relating the horrors 
of the Sharon Tate murders with a lu- 
briciously contented purr. Together 
with the repeated cue name of My Lai 
and references to the slaughter of in- 
nocents, of whom Iphigenia is the first, 
Rabe’s intent is clear to the point of di- 
dactic overkill—to make the curse and 
crimes of the House of Atreus appear 
to be the inevitable pattern of all hu- 
man behavior 

To the Greeks, the Oresteia was an 
exemplary tale of moral downfall de- 
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MARCIA JEAN KURTZ, RAE ALLEN & W.B. BRYDON IN “THE ORPHAN” 


Lubricious purrs and didactic overkill. 


late it to the problem of evil through- 
out human existence. Often as silly and 
awkward as it is ambitious, the play 
nonetheless bears the mark of a dra- 
matist who dares and cares 

The bulk of the play is a retelling 
of the Oresteia legend, and it makes for 
some restive or torpid listening depend- 
ing on the playgoer’s mood. The basic 
story line is intact. With his fleet be- 
calmed on the way to Troy, Agamem- 
non (W.B. Brydon) sacrifices his daugh- 
ter Iphigenia to win the gods’ favor. His 
embittered wife Clytemnestra takes a 
lover, Aegisthus, who murders Aga- 
memnon upon his return from the war 
The dead king's son, Orestes, goaded to 
revenge by his sister Electra, proceeds 
to murder his mother and Aegisthus 
Rabe has drastically minimized Elec- 
tra’s role, but he provides two Cly- 
temnestras, possibly to differentiate the 
mother’s grief from the lust and venge- 


signed to evoke pity and terror. Rabe's 
tone is pejorative, like that of a pros- 
ecuting attorney who is pressing play- 
goers to confess that all men are bloody- 
minded beasts. There is no court of 
appeal in The Orphan. God is dead, ab- 
solute power has produced absolute cor 
ruption and society is a cracked veneer 
of hypocrisy 

With such a grim, bleak view, re- 
lentlessly abetted by Jeff Bleckner’s stol- 
idly reverential direction, there is little 
room for such diversionary tactics as en- 
tertainment or such revisionist behavior 
as love and the spontaneous response 
of one human being to another. Only 
one actor seems to escape the arid dog- 
matism of the evening—Marcia Jean 
Kurtz as Clytemnestra the mother 
When she pleads for her daughter's life, 
she reveals a tenacity and a tenderness 
that banish all curses and shame all 
crimes ®T.E.Kalem 
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“Can I talk tedbaddy ? 
Fie works,there” 


A child’s first phone call to the office is 
pretty important. So are all those other calls a 
businessman gets and makes. 

But we make special switching systems 
for businesses to handle them. All of them, 

Private Branch Exchange systems are in- 
dividually designed to fit the needs of any size 
or kind of business. Installed right where you 
work, they put the right two people in touch. 
Quickly. Efficiently. 

We're Western Electric — at the heart of the 
Bell System. We make things for the world’s 
most important people. And their daddies. 


Western Electric 


We make things that bring people closer. 
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Ford LTD Brougham 
2-Door Hardtop 


The closer you look, 
the better we look. 


In the 1973 Fords the extras aren’ extra. 


famous Front Room ha O Fi ; footers. § 
love box. Redesigned ins 


ry new Ford comes equipped with automatic 
transmission, power steering, power front disc brakes, 
power ventilation, and a 351 V-8. See them now at 
your Ford Dealer’s. Where the “extras” aren’t extra 
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The 1,000-Book Reich 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
ADOLF HITLER 

by ROBERT PAYNE 

623 pages. Praeger. $12.95. 


The Third Reich, Adolf Hitler 
promised, would last a thousand years. 
Those who deal in historical ironies 
have long enjoyed pointing out that it 
lasted only twelve. Or did it? Once 
again, a spate of new books on Hitler 
and his era are setting bookstore shelves 
abloom with the inevitable swastikas 
and Chaplinesque mustaches. The 
1,000-book Reich—recollected in tran- 
quillity—must surely be near at hand 

The most ballyhooed of the new ar- 
rivals is Robert Payne’s pop biography, 
The Life and Death of Adolf Hitler 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux has reissued 
Hitler's Secret Conversations ($19), the 
Fihrer’s wartime table talk (from 
Volkswagens to the Virgin Birth) that 
all Hitler biographers have acknowl 
edged as an invaluable source. Among 
the others, just published or to come 
are books ranging from the thoughtful 
to the frivolous. Helmut von Moltke (St 
Martin’s Press; $16.95) introduces a 
Roman Catholic nobleman who triples 
as an international lawyer and anti- 
Hitler leader, and who, like Protestant 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, paid for his resis- 
tance with his life. Without overplaying 
their hand, Authors Michael Balfour 
and Julian Frisby make Von Moltke 
something of a prophet, so concerned 
with disturbing trends toward materi- 
alism and impersonal technocracy that 
he remains a relevant critic today 

Slothful. There is also more in the 
endless procession of campaign histo- 
ries, represented this season by a capa- 
ble but rather specialized volume, Nazi 
Victory: Crete 1941, And of course, one 
genuine clunker, priced at $6.95, from 
Coward, McCann & Geoghegan. Called 
Hitler's Last Days, it is the brief but 
mesmerizingly dull memoir of a minor 
staff officer named Gerhard Boldt, who, 
as it turns out, constructs Hitler’s very 
last days from already published sourc- 
es—since he was not there. 

Payne, to his credit, does something 
more than that. A relentless biographer 
(Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Gandhi). he tack- 
led his present subject without benefit of 
any fresh interviewing, but with the 
kind of wide-eyed zest that produces a 
sort of Boy's Life of Genghis Khan 
There goes the youthful, effervescent 
Adolf trotting off to school at the local 
Benedictine Abbey at Lambach and 
passing by an old abbot's pet insignia. 
the swastika.* Here he comes, vora- 


ciously reading the latest sauerkraut 


*Payne offers this as the inspiration of the Nazi in 
signia But the ancient symbol, common in Ger 
manic countries, had been used by other right 
wing groups well before Hitler 
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western by Bavarian Author Karl May, 
whose genocidal hero Old Shatterhand 
was busy exterminating the insidious 
“Ogellelah” Indians. From Payne's re- 
searches in the New York Public Li- 
brary come telling excerpts from the un- 
pages memoirs of Hitler's sister-in- 
law, Bridget Elizabeth Hitler, especially 
tantalizing glimpses of the impover- 
ished, slothful future Fuhrer in his early 
20s, frittering away six months in Bridg- 
et’s Liverpool home 

If Payne's book has any special val- 
ue, it is as a sort of two-inch shelf of Hit- 
leriana, including slightly dispropor- 
tionate swatches of material from 
August Kubizek, Hitler's youthful 


IN BULLET-PROOF VEST, 1925 
Springtime for Hitler? 


friend in Linz, the usual excerpts from 
Mein Kampf, and a selection of good 
illustrations, among them some of 
the drawings done by Adolf the failed 
artist. Life and Death is overburdened 
with amateur psychoanalysis—espe- 
cially vulnerable from a writer who 
sometimes seems not to have read the 
important wartime Office of Strategic 
Services report, part of which was pub- 
lished as The Mind of Adolf Hitler 
Another new Hitler book, to be pub- 
lished in June, is Horst von Malltitiz’s 
scholarly The Evolution of Hitler's Ger- 
many (McGraw-Hill; $12.50), which 
examines the whole narcissistic era of 
German history bracketed by the Na- 
poleonic Wars and the end of World 
War Il. The epoch was one of para- 
noiac suspicion, which turned Germany 





inward toward its own bravado tradi- 
tions and Ubermensch philosophy 
Something far more banal was also 
at play, however—an invincibly igno- 
rant pride. One of the saddest of the 
new books is called Against Stalin and 
Hitler (John Day: $8.95). The author, 
a former Eastern Front officer named 
Wilfried Strik-Strikfeldt tells how the 
advancing Germans failed to enlist the 
struggling Russian Liberation Move- 
ment in their assault on Stalin's forces 
It is true that in some areas of the 
US.S.R. local nationalists did greet the 
Germans as potential liberators. But 
Suik-Strikfeldt’s sketches of the con- 
quering Germans restoring abandoned 
churches as they went and winning the 
huzzahs of the downtrodden populace 
is an astonishingly ingenuous view of 
the Nazi war machine. As late as 194], 
he insists, Hitler had “the opportunity 
to refashion Europe on a basis of free- 
dom, justice and equality.” That is like 
saying that the jaguar, in mid-attack, 
could change into an antelope—and it 
explains much about German naiveté 
Anyone who could believe that could 
believe anything ® Mayo Mohs 


Speaking of Angels 


ALL HEAVEN IN A RAGE 
by MAUREEN DUFFY 
207 pages. Knopf. $5.95. 


The English send CARE packages to 
needy sheep dogs in Scotland, yet lead 
the world in the ritual demolition of fox 
es. For their sins and sensitivities, they 
deserve this odd, sporadically charming 
book, which blends dotty episodes 

suitable for framing on The Avengers 
with a moral message about the beast- 
liness of man to beast and man alike 

Convict Jarvis Chuff, a brainy, pa- 
cific and proletarian train robber, finds 
himself mysteriously sprung from the 
nick. His benefactors turn out to be a 
wealthy singer turned princess by mar 
riage, a Church of England vicar, an 
ancient British major with a limp and 
a svelte, pneumatic upper-class bird 
named Philomela. Chull (homonym for 
Chough, the acquisitive European jack- 
daw) is given the angelic name of Gabri- 
el and soon put to work with Philomela 
(namesake of the poor lady who had her 
tongue cut out and was turned into a 
nightingale). Clad in dark cat suits, they 
pull off various nocturnal capers, One 
night it is letting all the mink escape 
from a mink farm. Chuff notices how 
like the cages are to jail cells. Philomela 
comments: “Then it's Death Row.” The 
next trip, they immolate a slaughter 
house. Destruction of a government in 
stallation that uses animals to test germs 
and nerve gases follows. They even blow 
up Smithfield Market, London’s largest 
meat-selling establishment 

Each time, the pair leaves a mina 
tory message signed AHIAR deploring 
mistreatment of animals. Press and pub- 
lic think them some sort of crank off- 
shoot of the IRA, but the initials come 
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MAUREEN DUFFY 
Take back your mink. 


“A Rob- 


straight from William Blake 
in Redbreast in a Cage/ Puts all Heav- 
en ina Rage.” 

The story is occasionally soppy 
where Chuff and Philomela are con- 
cerned, but it cleverly explores Blake's 
romantic notion that men and animals 
are similar victims of a society that, 
practically from birth, puts them both 
in a series of cages. As he pursues his 
life of humanitarian crime, Chuff pon- 
ders the plight of men and animals, and 
very satisfactorily reflects on the loy- 
alties and limitations of the British class 
system with a clear eye and an absence 
of rancor and cant that should delight 
the ghost of George Orwell. 

Two years ago, Novelist Duffy 
(Wounds, The Paradox Players) con 
tributed an essay about the sad _post- 
Darwinian view of animals (as failed, 
and therefore negligible, members of 
the tree of life) to a book called Ani- 
mals, Men and Morals. An ultra-worthy 
anthology, which goes way beyond anti- 
blood-sport rhetoric, Animals (1 ap- 
linger; $6.50) has been widely unread 
Much of its message has been palatably 
repackaged as a sugar-coated pill in All 
Heaven in a Rage. Whether the public 
will lick off the sugar and leave the pill 
behind is a question = Timothy Foote 


Ten-Gallon Gothic 


PROUD FLESH 
by WILLIAM HUMPHREY 
330 pages. Knopf. $6.95. 


In his first novel since The Ordways, 
William Humphrey has remained true 
to the once effective formula for the 
Southern novel—using the Southern 
family to melodramatize the passing of 
a way of life through the death of the 
elder. Only in this instance it is not a 
dying patriarch, but matriarch—not a 
Big Daddy but a Big Mommy. 

Setting his one-long-deathbed scene 
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in Texas, Humphrey has made all the 
proportions of his tragedy bigger than 
life, almost to the point of Texas self- 
parody. As the mother of ten children, 
the dying Edwina Renshaw commands 
an audience of 47 descendants at her 
slow demise. “Bold, touchy, trifling, 
headstrong, wild” he-men, the Renshaw 
boys constitute a John Wayne collec- 
tive. Their only allegiances are to the 
South, Texas and the Renshaws, in that 
ascending order. The Renshaw women 
flutter in the male-chauvinist back- 
ground, near-hysterical victims of Big 
Mommy’s preference for boys. 

The more Humphrey flashes back, 
trying to individualize the Renshaws, 
the more they seem to merge as a sin- 
gle literary convention, the official folk 
hero of latter-day Southern fiction: epic 
hunter, epic drinker, epic lecher, with 
the classic weakness for a maddening 
black girl down among the cabins. 
Humphrey is accomplished at what he 
does and is moved by his own myth. 
But he cannot surmount the clichés, 

Proud Flesh includes, however, one 
fine set piece of the absurd: the mock- 
epic failure of a farmer named Hugo 
to get his cotton to the town gin, in a 
truck with five bad tires (counting the 
spare), on a road monopolized by a brin- 
dled milch cow named Trixie. Here cal- 
culated excess works in the cause of 
comic relief, suggesting that the future 
of the Southern novel may belong to 
the tall tale rather than further varia- 
tions on the gothic ® Melvin Maddocks 


Classical Blood 


THE EATING OF THE GODS: AN 
INTERPRETATION OF GREEK TRAGEDY 
by JAN KOTT 

Translated by BOLESLAW TABORSKI 
and EDWARD J. CZERWINSKI 

334 pages. Random House. $8.95, 


Explanations of Greek tragedy 
have all too often been left to profes- 
sors with comfortable tenures writing 
in tidy studies. Words like Aubris (head- 
spinning pride) and catharsis (purgation 
by pity and terror) begin to assume a 
certain noble abstractness. A sense of 
transcendental symmetry emerges, and 
on cue, a stately chorus preaches its final 
sermon of moderation to all those real- 
ly excessive heroes. “Greek tragedy, my 
dear, decorum,” Jean Genet wrote sar- 
castically in The Blacks. “The ultimate 
gesture is performed offstage.” 

Where would Greek drama be with- 
out the messenger? The six suicides and 
one attempted suicide in Sophocles’ sev- 
en plays are indeed reported rather than 
witnessed. Yet blood, Jan Kott insists, 
still happens to be what Greek tragedy 
is about. Kott, one of postwar Poland's 
most distinguished critics, now teaches 
at the State University of New York at 
Stony Brook. He sights at Greek trag- 
edy, however, along the smoking chim- 
neys of Auschwitz. As he did with his 
harshly brilliant Shakespeare Our Con- 
temporary, Kott reads his Aeschylus, 








Sophocles and Euripides for audiences 
who “have come to know from their 
own experience about corpses thrown 
into a rubbish heap.” 

Howls of pain and madness echo 
through these pages: Heracles tearing 
at the poisoned shirt on his back as a 
dead monster's venom scalds his veins: 
Ajax on the plains of Troy—big, dumb 
Ajax, crazed by the goddess Athene 
—slashing bulls’ throats and breaking 
the backs of sheep dogs under the de- 
lusion that he is slaying his enemies. 

Tyrant. Kott’s approach to tragedy 
is almost too empathetic. He begins 
and ends with the supreme sufferer, 
Prometheus. The classic hero, he sug- 
gests, enters a world that is either mis- 
managed or overmanaged. The tyrant 
may be a king or he may, as hap- 
pened in the case of Prometheus, be 
Zeus himself. Out of compassion for 
the tyrant’s suffering victims, out of a 
superb but frightening presumption, the 
hero ultimately proposes himself as 
“mediator and savior.” He will rebel 
He will disturb the existing order—even 
risk chaos—to secure a new covenant 
with power 

If he succeeds, Kott implies, he be- 
comes the new tyrant. If he overreaches 
himself and fails, he becomes a scape- 
goat. In either case there must be a let- 
ting of blood, a climax of cruelty. Sons 
will devour fathers or fathers will de- 
vour sons. Call it cannibalism or call it 
sacrament, a ritual will take place, and 
out of that moment of utter darkness 
there will come a light: the illumination 
that turns ritual into drama 

Prometheus, chained to his rock, his 
liver torn and eaten by Zeus’s eagle, can- 
not escape his destiny, but he can es- 
cape his fate. “Fate.” Kott writes, “is 
non-awareness.” And Prometheus, like 
all heroes of Greek tragedy, finally be- 
comes pure awareness, at the pitch of 
ecstatic agony. 

“If mediation does not, never did 
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Euripides and Auschwitz. 
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and never will exist,” Kott concludes, 
pushing himself and his heroes against 
the wall, “if cruelty is the rule of the uni- 
verse, One can confirm it even with 
one’s own agony.” What the tragic hero 
knows at last is that he is in rebellion 
against life itself—against the very 
terms of human mortality. No wonder 
the tragic hero became obsolete even 
in his own time, replaced as a heroic 
prototype by the crafty, adjustable 
Odysseus—a survivor who was exces- 
sive only at compromise, the perfect 
artist of the possible. 

For the latter-day equivalent of 
Greek tragedy, Kott recommends, as 
a salient example, the spectacle of a par- 
alyzed man confronting a woman half- 
buried alive: Samuel Beckett's Happy 
Days, “the final version of the Pro- 
metheus myth.” Nor does Kott fail to 
provide the unerringly apt caption 
—Sophocles’ dread-filled line, “Nothing 
surpasses not being born.” 

If most academics are too subli- 
mating, is Kott too abominating? Char- 
acteristically he keeps his intellectual 
balance on the brink of nihilism by 
reaching out, not to Aristotle but to a 
Resistance fighter named Albert Ca- 
mus. In paraphrase of Camus, Kott 
writes: “Prometheus’ greatness is his 
revolt without hope.” Like a banner 
he majestically raises Camus’ fine 
and all-important distinction: “Being 
deprived of hope is not despairing.” 
No 20th century margin shaver could 
come closer to making Sophocles a 
contemporary, ® Melvin Maddocks 
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Turning the Other Cheek 


First Richard Nixon. Now Pope 
Paul VI. Few more unlikely suitors 
could be imagined to come acourting 
at the doorstep of that aging anti-Christ, 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung. Last week 
there was the Vatican's staid Sacred 
Congregation for the Evangelization of 
Peoples, proclaiming in its weekly bul- 
letin that Chairman Mao’s thoughts 
contained “Christian reflections.” 

The ideological overtures appeared 
in a study printed by Fides, the mission- 
ary congregation's news agency. Unlike 
Soviet Communism, which Fides stig- 
matized as pragmatic and economic, 
Maoist doctrine is “a moral socialism 
of thought and conduct.” The People’s 
Republic of China “looks toward the 
mystique of disinterested work for oth- 
ers, to inspiration to justice, to exalta- 
tion of a simple and frugal life, to re- 
habilitation of the rural masses and to 
a mixing of social classes.” 

On Christianity’s behalf, the report 
reminded readers that Pope John XXIII 
and Pope Paul had put forth a similar 
system of social thought in their encyc- 
licals Pacem in terris and Populorum 
progressio. The papal social doctrines, 
the article suggested, “must have come 
to the notice of the Peking leaders who 
may find in them the best evidence that 
religion, and Christianity in particular, 
is not a leechlike superstition but a gen- 
uine servant of man and, therefore, also 
of Chinese man.” 

The study eventually got round to 
pointing out that Maoist Marxism is 
atheistic, that the Chinese party is “full 
of prejudices against religion” and that 
the church in China is still “severely 
treated and oppressed.” Nonetheless, it 
hoped that “the opening of China to 
the world” would provide “a path to 
contacts with the Holy See.” 
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The icy mood between Mao's Chi- 
na and Paul’s Vatican has been thaw- 
ing ever since 1970, when China re- 
leased Missionary Bishop James Walsh 
after twelve years’ imprisonment. Lat- 
er the same year, on his tour through 
East Asia, the Pope stopped in Hong 
Kong to celebrate a Mass during which 
he delivered “a message of unity and 
love to all the Chinese people wher- 
ever they may be.” At the time, the Vat- 
ican’s “foreign minister,” Archbishop 
Agostino Casaroli, described the Pope's 
speech as an explicit gesture to Com- 
munist China 

Pharisees. Many churches in Chi- 
na today are used as warehouses and 
factories. No one in the West—and 
probably no one in China—knows how 
many believing members are left of 
the 3,500,000 Roman Catholics who 
existed in China before the Communist 
takeover in 1949. Still, a small pro- 
government group called the Patriotic 
Association of Chinese Catholics was 
supported and even encouraged by the 
party in the late ‘SOs and early ‘60s. 
The group even consecrated a number 
of bishops—never recognized by Rome 
—but was suppressed again during the 
Red Guard revolutions. Since 1971, 
however, a few showcase churches have 
been periodically open. 

One US. Catholic foe of Commu- 
nist China was incensed by the Fides ar- 
ticle. Said Right-Wing Jesuit Journalist 
Daniel Lyons: “Mao’s ideas are no more 
Christian than Hitler's were. Hitler also 
fed the poor—when it served his pur- 
pose. We have the right to expect Vat- 
ican spokesmen to speak out like Christ 
against the Pharisees and not to try to 
create dialogue with them by compro- 
mising Christian teachings.” 

Lyons’ rhetoric is intemperate and 
hardly typical of mainstream Catholic 
opinion. But the Vatican shift, which 
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appears to show more concern for the 
good works of Mao’s China than for 
the faith of its still persecuted Chris- 
tians, may well trouble less polemical 
Catholics, too. The idea has come from 
Rome, however, not from some progres- 
sive theologian, and Rome seems to be 
moving with history 


* oy 
Tidings 

> A showdown between Theologi- 
cal Hard-Liner Jacob A.O. Preus, pres- 
ident of the 2,900,000-member Luther- 
an Church-Missouri Synod and more 
liberal Lutherans in the denomination 
has long been expected to occur at the 
national synod convention in New Or- 
leans this July. Since he was elected 
president in 1969, Preus has been fight- 
ing the “historical-critical” approach to 
the Bible that casts doubt, he says, on 
the literal accuracy of such biblical tales 
as Adam and Eve and Jonah and the 
Whale. Less literal Lutherans have 
hoped to defeat Preus by nominating a 
popular moderate candidate, Oswald 
C.J. Hoffmann, the stem-winding radio 
preacher of The Lutheran Hour. But 
these hopes were threatened when it 
turned out that denomination bylaws 
require all presidential candidates to 
swear in advance that they will accept 
the office if elected. Hoffmann recently 
announced that such a vow would vi- 
olate Lutheran theology of “the call” 
to a vocation. He insists that he must 
be free to decide after the election. His 
name may still be put up in July any- 
way, but Hoffmann told TIME last week: 
“I'm not a nominee and that’s it.” 

> The idea was typical of the ec- 
umenical ‘60s: a well-meaning, reli- 
giously tolerant but bureaucratic con- 
cept imposed from the top. Yet for a 
decade, the Consultation on Church 
Union (COCU) seemed to be one of Prot- 
estantism’s brightest liberal hopes. Pro- 
posed in 1960 by Presbyterian Eugene 
Carson Blake, it swiftly grew into an 
ambitious ecumenical plan embracing 
some 24 million Americans in nine 
Protestant denominations, who looked 
forward to a new streamlined and unit- 
ed Protestantism. The real troubles did 
not begin until 1970, when COCU ac- 
tually proposed a detailed plan for 
union. Members soon began complain- 
ing about the prospect of superparishes 
that might gobble up individual con- 
gregations and pointing out the pro- 
posed church’s top-heavy administra- 
tive structure. Last year United Church 
of Christ executives issued a report 
sharply criticizing the whole merger de- 
sign, and Eugene Carson Blake's own 
United Presbyterians, in a surprise vote, 
pulled out of the talks altogether. Then, 
this month, delegates at a national COCt 
meeting in Memphis withdrew the 
merger plan entirely. As an alternative, 
they discussed a more low-key ap- 
proach based on practical cooperation 
among local congregations—sharing 
the same churches, for example, and ex- 
perimenting with common services 
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But what are some safer ways to take 
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Free kit for 
uncertain investors. 
Merrill Lynch has put to- 
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Suggestions for Uncertain 
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